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RUPTURE. 

Salt  Lake  City,  August  5th,  1896. 
To  Whom  it  may  Concern: 

This  is  to  certify,  that  I,  Joseph  Warburton, 
being  a  sufferer  for  more  than  30  years  with 
hernia,  after  using  several  different  kinds  of 
trusses  I  only  received  temporary  relief.  About 
eight  years  ago  I  underwent  an  operation,  the 
doctor  using  the  knife,  I  only  recieved  relief  for 
the  time  being.  On  June  20th  1  went  to  the 
Fidelity  Rupture  Cure  Co.  and  had  their  truss 
fitted  to  me  and  received  my  first  treatment.  I 
wore  the  truss  night  and  day  for  five  weeks  and 
took  six  treatments.  On  July  25th  I  was  discharg- 
ed as  cured  and  received  my  Certificate  of  Cure 
which    is   a    guarantee  for    future    exigencies. 

While  receiving  treatment  I  attended  to  my 
business  and  daily  occupation.  I  have  discarded 
my  truss,  whicn  is  the  first  time  in  30  years,  and 
I  feel  that  I  am  permanently  cured. 

All  desirous  of  asking  any  questions  in  regard 
to  their  method  of  treatment,  please  call  at  No. 
667  South,  Seventh  East  Street,  and  I  will  answer 
all  questions.  Joseph  Warburton, 

Bishop  First  Ward. 
FIDELITY  RUPTURE  CURE  CO., 
Rooms  429-430  Atlas  Block.  Salt  Lake  City,Utah. 

B.  H.  SGRnTTLER, 

33  Main  Street. 
Formerly  connected  with  Zion's  Savings 
Bank,  does  a 

1  General  ^Banking  ^Business, 

and  desires  your  accounts,  both  Savings  and 
Commercial.  Interest  paid  on  Savings  Depo- 
sits.   Stocks  Bought  and  Sold. 


COLLECTIONS  — - 

made  in  any  part  of  the  world. 


THEfclTAHePTIGALiGO., 

(UNDER  WALKER  BROS.  BANK.) 


The  proper  place  to  get  glasses.    All  tests  by  arti- 
ficial light  free. 

MANUFACTURING  AND  REPAIRING. 


DR.  O.  B.  HEWETT, 

^  THE  LEADING  DENTIST  jt 


In  the  last  20  years  nearly 
20,000  filling;   not  25 
have  failed. 
,    2,000  crowns,  all  perfect. 
'    Over  800  bridges,  all  doing 
good  work  today. 
Filling     and     extracting 
without  pain. 


U/hy  not  patronize 

THE  BEST. 

N.  SMITH, 

Manufacturing:  Optician. 


EYES  TESTED  FREE. 


LOWEST  PRICES. 


107   Main  Street. 


($co.  ®.  Cannon  &  Sons  G°" 

PRINTERS  #  PdBLISHERS 
Blank  Book  tf  Court  Work 


done  in  first  class  style, 

and    at   reasonable   prices. 
Our  establishment  is  the 
most  complete  in  the  West 
for  all  kinds  of 


B60K!ldJ9B  PRINTING 


PROFESSIONALS. 

OjW   1  J.  ]V|l£lellaa, 


I 


H.  S.   GODDARD,  (Baritone). 
Pupil  of  GEO.  SWEET,  New  York. 

Voice  Culture  and  Artistic   Singing. 

For  Terms,  etc.,  address  312  13  Constitution  Building, 
Salt  Lake  City 

JOHN  HENRY  SMITH,  Pres.      ORSON  H.  PETTIT,  Tres. 
W   N.  WILLIAMS.  Supt. 

good.  Furniture  Go., 

11  AND  13  MAIN  ST. 
die  Carry  a  Complete  Line  of      ^\> 

Baby  Carriages, 
Furniture, 
Carpets, 

Curtains,  etc. 


Call  and  see  us.  Will  guarantee  to 
please  you  in  every  way. 


Late  of  the  Faculty  of  J> 
Ann  Arbor  Conservatory. 


PIANO, 
THEORY,' 

ORGAN. 


Studio 

CONSTITUTION 
BUILDING. 


Instructor  of  Music  in    L.  D.  S.  College 


li    i 

A/^ANBA  SVENSQN, 

Conductor  of   the  Ladies*  Choral  Society. 

Mnir.  Swouson  makOI  :i  BpQOtall y  <>f  Voire  Culture, 
•hum  loaoblng  at  ber8tndlo,oTerOafaer'a  Uuslo  Palace. 

Ueo  open  f'»r  engagements  as  Director  of  Voeal 
Boolettei  or  OlabB  In  BaTt  Lake  Olty. 

I  GHftS.  M.  GANNON,  f 

DGNTIST, 
J  ROOMS  238  &  239,   CONSTITUTION  BUILDING. 


M  CHR1ST0PHERS0N,  Manager. 

SALT  LAKE  NURSERY  CO. 


I  NCOfi PORATE  D 


GROWERS  AND  IMPORTERS  OF     .     . 
.     .     .     CHOICE  NDRSERY  STOCK. 

Utah  Commercial  and  Savings  Bank. 
State  Road  between  1 1th  and  12th  South.       -     Salt  Lake  City. 

Wilford  Woodruff,  Prs't.    Geo.  M.  Cannon,  Cashier, 

Zion's  Savings  Bank 

AflD  TRUST  COJHPAUY, 

fio.  1,  3  &  5  East  Temple  St.,  Salt  liake  City 
Receives  deposits  in  any  sum;  pays  5  per  cent,  in- 
terest; compounds  quarterly. 

We  answer  with  pleasure  any  inquiry  you  may 
make  lor  information  either  by  letter  or  person. 


Dp.J.B.Keysop 

DENTAL  PARLORS. 

l-a-3-4 

240  Main  St.,  First  Door  North 
of  Walker  House. 


dehtistrv 


UP  TO 
-»-DATE 


Good  Set  of  Teeth 1 8.00 

Best  Set,  No  Better  Made 10.00 

Amalgam  or  Sliver  Fillings 1.00 

Gold  Fillings From    1.00  up. 

Teeth  Cleaned  100 

Solid  Gold  Crown 6.00 

Come  In  the  morning  and  wear  your  new  teeth  home 
at  night. 

GOLD  BRIDGE  WORK, 

COST    PER    TOOTH.  $5.00 

PORCELAIN  CROWNS, 

CANT  BE  TOLD  FROM  NATURAL  TEETh,  $5.00 

CROWN  AND  BRIDGE  WORD  A  SPECIALTY. 

We  Challenge  Competition  In  this  Specialty  either  at  to  Price  or 
Qua/It/  of  Work  at  any  Price. 


f.  Aaerbaeh  &  Bfo 

DRY  GOODS,  FflflCY  GOODS,  IHTIiblflERY, 
CARPETS,  SHOES,  ETC. 


Established  1864. 


Ope  price  to  /111. 


Joseph   E.  Taylor,  Pioneer   Undertaker   of   Utah. 
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Manufacturer  and  dealer  in  all  kinds  of  Metallic, 
Wood  and  Cloth  Covsred  Coffins  and  Caskets. 

Pull  line  of  Coffin  Furnishings  kept  constantly  on 
band. 


Telephone  and  telegraph  orders  promptly  filled. 
Open  Day  and  Night. 

Factory  and  Warerooms  No.  268  E.  1st  South,  one 
and  a  half  blocks  east  of  Theatre 


PAID  UP  CAPITAL  $1,000,000. 


FOUNDED  1864. 


WROUGHT  IRON  RANGE,  GO., 

Absolutely  the  Best  Range  Hanufactured. 


Six  Highest  Awards 
World's    Columbian    Ex- 
position, 
Chicago,    1803. 


Six:  Gold  Medals 

At    Midwinter    Kail 

San  Francisco, 

1894. 


Three  Gold  and  One 

Silver  Medal 

World's   Indurstrial  and 

Cotton  Centennial 

Exposition, 
New  Orleans,  1884. 


Iligliost  Awards 

At  26th   Annual    Fair 

St.     Louis    Agricultural 

and    Mechanical 

Association. 


Highest  Awards 

Western  Fair  Association 

London,  Can., 

1893. 


Highest  Awards 

Nebraska    State    Board 

of  Agriculture, 

1887. 


FOR  THE  ASKING,  a  Beautiful  Souvenir  Cook  Book  will  be  given  you. 

OFFICES  AND  FACTORIES.  *\  BRANCH  OFFICE. 

9 1 


lQOl   Washington  Ave., 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
70-76   Pearl  Street, 

Toronto,  Canada. 


[33  W.  1st  South  Street, 

SRIiT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH- 


S®(sXsXS)®®®®®eXs>«XiXS«^ 

Singers 


OVER 


LEAD  THE  WORLD 


13,000,000  MADE  AND  SOLD 


HIGHEST 

AWARDS  at  the 
WORLD'S 
COLUMBIAN 
EXPOSITION 


Fur  Excellence 
of  Design, 

Excellence  of 

Construction, 

Regularity  of  Mm  ion. 

F.asc  of  Motion, 
Greal  Speed, 
Adjustability, 
Durability, 
Ease  of  Learning, 
Convenience  "i 

Arrangement 


IF  YOU   BUY  You  will  receivi   care- 
~    Cinir.pn  ful  instruction  from  :i 

rt  »UVv*tic  competent    teachei   ;ii 

your   home.      You   i         obtain    neces    u 
iccessorii  '  i  'om    the    '  on  ■ 

You  will  gel  prompt  stti  nl  Ion  In 
any  pari  ol  i  he  w  orld,  of  ■  >ut  offli  ea  ai  e 
ever;  «i  here;e  wi  ■  careful  attention 
to  nil  customers,  no  matter  where  tln-ir 
machine  may  have  been  purchased.  You 
will  be  dealing  with  the  leading  sewing- 
machine  manutai  turersinthe  world, having 
an  unequaled  expi  rience  and  an  unrivaled 
reputation  to  maintain— the  I 
guarant eei llenca  and  t.iii  dealing. 


SINGIR  srWINO  M*<  MINIS  AM   SOU)  0NIY  BY 

The  Singer  Manufacturing  Co. 


Cl-PieRS   BVBRYWHBRB. 


.'•  •••<«•• 


•  •  •  ••  •  •  • 


43  S.    MAIN  ST,   SALT  LAKE  CITY. 


<Seo.  (Si-.  Cannon  &  Sons  Co., 

SCHOOL  SEASON  1397-5 

""•H  a)  ©  a)  *  J 

NEW    SCHOOL-    BOOKS, 

SCHOOL-    STATIONERY, 

SCHOOL    SLKTGS, 

SCHOOL      BHCS- 

Tablets,  Jlote  Books,  Composition  Books,  Drawing  Books;  Exami- 
nation, Quiney,  Draining,  Legal,  flo-te,  and  Fools-eap  Paper ;  Crayons, 
Blaek  Board  Cloth  and  Erasers;  Inks,  (Dueilage  and  Library  Paste; 
Pens,  Pencils  and  Rubber  Erasers—in  Fact  Everything  in  the  Sta- 
tionery Line  at 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 

DEALERS    WILL    DO    WELL  TO   COMMUNICATE 
WITH  US  BEFORE  PLACING  ORDERS. 

GEO.  Q.  GANNON  &  SONS  GO.. 

24  E.  SOUTH  TEMPLE  STREET,  P.  o.  BOX  460. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  yTAH. 


KNITTING  FACTORY. 


OUR  CELEBRATED 

Cast  Iron  Stockings  for  boys 

ARE  THE  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 


Hosiery, 

Hittens, 

Gloves, 

Leggings, 

Bicycle 
Goods, 

Yarns,etc. 


KNITTED  GARMENTS  $1.50  and  up. 
MAIL  ORDERS  GIVEN  PROMPT  ATTENTION. 


COPYR.GMT     _       ,  e5 


|T  15  P  UEI^Y_ 


J.    E.   Sherlock, 


25  W-  1st  South  Street 


SIMPLE  MATTER 

To  keep  the  teeth  in  good  condition,  after  they  have 
been  attended  to  by  us.  We  do  our  work  thor- 
oughly and  conscientiously.  We  make  your 
teeth  as  Bound  as  mortal  hands  are  capable 
of  making  them.  We  often  make  them  stronger 
than  they  ever  were  before. 

Dr.  E.  M.  Keysor, 

162  Main   Street,    Rooms   200-201   Auerbich   Bld'g. 
Salt    Lake  City,     -     -     UtHh. 


DR.  JWfljrs  BIiAGK  Oik  BAIiSAJfl. 


Internal  for  HUMAN  use  only.. 


The  best  proof  of  the  value  of  an  article  is  the  good  it  has  done 
for  others.  It  will  do  the  same  for  you— fathers,  mothers, 
children,  randfathers,  grandmothers 
Vs.  DR.  NUNN'S  BLACK  OIL  BALSAM  will  thoroughly  cure 
you  of  all  kidney  and  liver  complaints,  your  children  from  same 
and  all  throat  troubles,  sure.J^Will  carry  your  daughters 
through  natural  ailments  to  womanhood  and  iinake  your  sons 
Btrong  men. 

As  you  use  this  medicine  and  find  the  good  it  does  you  and  your 
children,  you  will  never  be  without  it,  and  recommend  it  to  your 
friends  for  kidneys,  liver  and  throat.  6oc  a  bottle.  In  blob 
cartoons. 


External  for  Horse,  Cow,  Dog,  Chicken,  Man,  and  Internal  for  Animals  only. 

EVERY    JVIAfJ    HIS    OVJft    HORSE    RflD    CRTTUE    DOCTOR.* 

NUNN'S  BLACK  OIL 
NUNNS  BLACK  OIL 
NUNNS  BLACK  OIL 

Every  household  and  Stookman  should  have  it.     Every  store  ehould  sell  it.    Only  Black  Oil  that  took  prise  al  r»ir 

Address  DR.  NUNN,  57  W.  FIRST  SOUTH  ST.,  SALT  LAKE  CITY 


A  Veterinary  Book  free  with 
Horse  cut  or  wounded,  heal  with 
Horse  coughing,  distemper,  cure  with 
No  flies  on  wounds  when  you  use 
Chickens  got  roup,  teaspoonful  3   times 
daily.      Children  burnt  or  scalded,  use 


BSTHBLISHED    15570. 


INCORPORHTBD    1394. 


FOR  fl  QUARTER  6ENTURY 


THE  LEADER  IN  SOFT  DRINKS 


The  Famous  "RED  SEAL"  Brand  is  without  a  peer. 


All  out*  beverages 
aire  non«aleoholie  and 
made  from  CHEMICALLY 
PURE,  DISTILLED  WATER  AND  THE 
NATURAL  FRUITS,  and  the 
only  ones  that  ape. 


Every  bottle  has  a 
fae  simile  of  seal  on 
the  label  and  eaeh 
eork  is  branded  txiith 
the  tttords: 

"HEt>  SEAL." 


Get  the  RED  SEAL  and  you  get  the  best. 

They  cost  your  dealer  more,  but  no  more  to  you.  Insist  on  having  Red  Seal. 
Our  leaders  are  Root  Beer,  Orange  Cider,  Ginger  Ale,  Soda  Water,  etc.  The 
trade  supplied. 

tug  Salt  Lake  6iiu  soda  water  Co., 


40  W.  3RD  SOUTH  ST. 


P.  0.  BOX  406. 


SHLT   LHKE    CITY,    UTHH, 


YOU  CAN  SEE  FOR  YOURSELF. 


Gotler  Brothers  60., 

of  36  Main  St.,  Salt  Lake  City,  will  sell 
you  a  ready  made  suit,  made  trom  Provo 
Mills  all  wool  Cassimeres  for 

$T.SOASUIT. 


KEEP  MONEY  AT  HOHE 

AND  USE  OUR  SOAPS. 

HEBER  J.  GRANT,       JOHN  HENRY  SMITH,       J.  F,  GRANT, 


President. 


Vice-pr*s.        Sec'y  and  Treas. 


Grant  Soap  Company, 


J.  F.  GRANT, 

MANAGER. 


DIRECTORS. 

JohnHenrySmith 
Heber  J.  Grant, 
J.  F  Grant, 
B.  F.  Grant, 
W.  Keyting. 


Grant's  Bee  Hive  Daundpy  Soap, 
HlectPie  liaundpy  Soap, 

pive  Cent  liaundpy  Soap, 
Pine  Tan  Soap, 

Ppide  of  Utah  Toilet  Soap, 

Cocoa  Bap  Castile  Soap, 

Pepfeet  Floating  Soap 

CommePeial    Bap 

GRRriT'S  BHH  HIVE  TOIIiHT. 

Glyeepine,    LUhite    Windsop,    Coeoanut    Oil. 

GRANT S  SILVER  DUST  WASHING  POHDER. 

GRANT'S  SAL  SODA   WASHING  CRYSTAL 


HTM 
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THE  JUVENILE   INSTRUCTOR. 


THE  PIONEER  MONUHENT. 


The  Labors  of   Utah's  Founders  Fittingly  and 
Enduringly  Commemorated. 

From  the  times  whose  record  have  des- 
cended to  us  mildewed  with  the  touch  of 
the  ages  intervening,  the  custom  of  im- 
mortalizing the  achievements  of  men  by 
means  of  enduring  figures  in  public 
places  has  been  practiced  and  upheld. 
It  is  the  one  feature  of  ornate  or  ideal- 
istic life  which  has  obtained  among  all 
ccnditions  and  races  and  regarding  which 
Christian  and  pagan,  Deist  and  infidel, 
scholar  and  savage,  the  ancient  and  the 
modern  manFtand  upon  common  ground. 
It  is  at  once  a  poetic  tribute  and  a  piece 
of  realistic  history  whose  stories  come 
to  the  succeeding  ages  without  altera- 
tion, perversion  or  misdirection.  The 
Pyramids  of  Egypt,  in  reality  the  cre- 
ation of  an  enlightened  and  enterprising 
race  but  so  remote  from  us  and  with  cus- 
toms so  vastly  different  that  comprehen- 
sion of  either  by  us  is  baffled  at  the  out- 
set, contain  much  more  than  has  ever 
been  elucidated,  certainly  more  than 
ever  will  be  unfolded  in  our  day  by 
means  of  any  scholastic  appliances  that 
may  be  brought  to  bear  upon  them; 
while  they,  together  with  the  sphinx,  that 
other  wondrous  structure  which  has 
borne  them  company  for  a  length  of 
time  beyond  which  there  is  no  record 
save  that  which  they  themselves  contain, 
to  the  mind  untrained  in  the  lore  of 
primeval  things  and  untouched  by  the 
sanctity  which  comes  of  a  devout  intent, 
seem  to  be  the  purposeless,  objectless 
creation  of  a  race  of  ignorant  idolaters. 
But  there  they  are,  with  their  tales  of 
former  and  forecasts  cf  future  days  partly 
told  and  largely  not  told,  a  source  of 
quiet  but  earnest  investigation  and  con- 
stant thought  to  a  select  few,  an  object  of 
ridicule     to  another  few,  and  a  cause  of 


conjecture  and  wonder  to  all  who  look 
upon  or  read  attentively  regarding  them. 
In  no  other  form  could  the  inscriptions 
which  they  contain,  the  lessons  which 
they  impart,  have  crossed  a  span  of  time 
measured  by  thousands  of  years  and  re- 
main in  this  day  so  nearly  unimpaired 
that  for  purposes  of  research  the)' appear 
now  as  they  did  when  the  last  stroke  of 
the  last  workman  upon  the  wondrous 
pile  faded  away  in  silence  upon  the  sur- 
rounding air. 

All  nations  and  parts  of  nations  have 
their  ideals  in  the  different  walks  of  life 
who  receive  recognition  in  one  way  or 
another.  In  some  cases  public  and  pri- 
vate service  became  so  pronounced,  so 
far-reaching  and  so  consequential  that 
rewards  in  the  present  and  commemora- 
tion for  the  future  are  their  portion. 
In  war,  poetry,  history,  fiction  and 
various  other  departments  of  human 
activity  we  have  before  us  in  lustrous 
bronze  or  enduring  marble,  men  who 
became  famous  and  won  places  beyond 
those  filled  by  the  great  bod}7  of  their 
fellow?.  They  have  become  numerous 
and  represent  different  ages,  nearlv  all 
times  and  every  place  where  civilization 
in  any  of  its  phases  has  ever  held  sway. 
None  of  these  mementoes  is  or  was 
more  deserving  than  that  which  now 
graces  the  central  portion  of  Utah's 
metropolis  and  commemorates  the 
achievements  of  her  Pioneers.  They 
halted  near  the  spot  where  this  tribute 
to  their  worth,  this  silent  reminder  of 
their  achievements  now  stands,  and  here, 
surrounded  by  solitude,  environed  by 
dreariness  and'  beset  with  misfortunes, 
they  began  a  work  which  we  now  look 
upon  as  among  the  grandest  in  its  con- 
ception and  most  perfect  in  its  consum- 
mation of  any  that  ever  bore  down  wild- 
ness  and  savagery  to  uplift  in  their 
places  the  fullness  of    Christianity,  pro- 
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gress,  enlightenment  and  wealth.  They 
labored  and  endured  not  for  themselves 
alone,  but  for  those  who  ha"e  succeeded 
them  and  for  those  who  in  turn  will  suc- 
ceed their  successors,  and  most  fittingly 
is  the  grand  achievement  at  last  signal- 
ized. 

The  structure  stands  at  the  junction  of 
Main  with  South  Temple  streets,  the 
figure  which  crowns  the  work  facing  the 
south;  though  having  equal  dimensions 
throughout,  horizontally,  the  monument 
cannot  be  said  to  front  any  particular 
way  while  actually  fronting  all  the  car- 
dinal points  of  the  compass.  The  base 
and  pedestal  are  of  Utah  white  granite 
and  weigh  altogether  over  twenty  tons. 
The  figure  at  the  top  is  a  cast  in  bronze 
of  President  Brigham  Young,  heroic 
size,  it  being  the  work  of  the  Utah  born 
sculptor,  C.  E.  Dallin.  The  great  leader 
is  represented  as  being  attired  in  his 
ordinary  apparel  of  loose  but  well-fitting 
clothes  and  is  bare-headed;  his  right 
hand  rests  upon  a  walking  stick  and  his 
left  is  extended  at  full  length  as  when 
saying,  "Here  will  we  build  the  temple 
of  our  God."  On  the  south  side  of  the 
pedestal,  or  obelisk  as  it  would  be  more 
proper  to  say,  is  a  bronze  plate  three 
feet  long  by  one  and  one-half  feet  wide, 
containing  the  inscription  in  bold  char- 
acters, "In  honor  of  Brigham  Young 
and  the  Pioneers."  On  the  north  side  is 
another  plate  of  the  same  size  and  ma- 
terial inscribed  with  the  names  ot  the 
Pioneers.  From  the  base  to  the  top  of 
the  statue  is  thirty-five  feet,  the  figure 
being  eleven  and  one-half  feet.  The 
whole  is  enclosed  in  a  substantial  rail- 
ing built  around  the  monument  in  circu- 
lar form  and  about  fifty  feet  in  dia- 
meter. 

The  space  between  the  structure  and 
the  railing  is  beautifully  sodded,  the 
green  grass  being  as  pleasing  to  the  eye 


as  the  monument    is    impressive    to  the 
mind. 

The  total  cost  is  estimated  at  $35,000, 
of  which  $14,000  has  been  paid  in  by- 
private  subscription.  It  is  a  matter  of 
duty  as  well  as  of  pride  that  our  citizens 
proceed  at  once  to  raise  and  pay  over 
the  remainder,  which  will  certainly  be 
done  at  an  early  date. 

The  monument  was  unvailed  on  the 
opening  day  of  the  Jubilee  exercises, 
Tuesday,  July  20,  1897,  in  the  presence 
of  a  vast  concourse  of  people  estimated 
at  fully  50,000  and  which  may  have  been 
more.  The  throng  included  all  the  re- 
maining Pioneers  but  a  very  few  who 
could  not  be  reached;  and  as  they  looked 
upon  the  noble  pile  erected  that  their 
names  and  achievements  in  behalf 
of  a  common  humanity  might  be  kept 
ever  before  the  world,  and  heard  the 
cheers,  and  plaudits,  and  pasans  of  praise 
which  went  out  upon  the  surrounding 
space,  each  must  have  said  to  himself  in 
the  mute  tones  which  the  soul  alone 
could  hear — "I  have  not  lived  in  vain. 
The  work  which  through  the  favor  of 
God  I  have  been  permitted  to  assist  in 
accomplishing  is  accepted  by  Him  and 
acknowledged  of  mankind.  All  is  well.  I 
am   content." 

May  this  work,  marking  the  culmina- 
tion of  one  of  those  victories  of  peace 
which  is  greater  than  any  achieved  by 
war,  hallowed  as  it  is  in  the  cause  of  a 
nation's  newer  and  more  lasting  great- 
ness, ever  remindful  of  what  man  can 
do  when  filled  with  devotion  to  a  right- 
eous cause  ami  led  by  the  pure  and 
steady  light  of  inspiration,  never  perish 
from  the  presence  of  our  race. 

JS1.  A.   Kenntr. 


\Vn\i   helps  luck  is  a   habit   of    watch- 
i  ng  lor  opportunities. 
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TWO   LITTLE   KNIGHTS. 

I  would  like  to  tell  my  little  brothers 
and  sisters  about  two  little  gentlemen 
that  I  met  some  years  ago  when  I  was 
returning  from  a  trip  East.  I  had 
traveled  with  rr y  little  twenty  months' 
old  boy  for  three  days  and  nights,  and 
felt  very  tired  when  the  train  steamed 
into  Pueblo  Station  one  lovely  night 
near  12  o'clock.  I  with  a  few  other 
passengers,  took  possession  of  the  dingy 
waiting  room,  where  we  would  have  to 
stop  four  hours  before  our  train  was 
due. 

The  baby  wanted  to  be  on  the  go  all 
the  time,  and  he  had  nearly  worn  me 
out  with  taking  care  of  him.  Among 
those  waiting  were  a  lady  and  gentle- 
man, and  their  two  sons,  whom  I  had 
noticed  the  two  previous  days  traveling 
along  with  us,  but  in  a  Pullman.  I  had 
particularly  noticed  the  two  boys,  whom 
I  judged  were  twelve  and  fourteen  years 
respectively;  they  were  handsome,  re- 
fined looking,  and  elegantly  dressed. 
Next  to  me  in  the  waiting-room  sat  an- 
other lady,  with  a  very  cross  baby,  whose 
face  was  covered  with  sores;  and  the 
poor  mother  looked  very  tired  and  worn 
out.  I  saw  the  above  named  group 
watch  us  from  a  distance,  and  presently 
the  mother  of  the  two  boys  said  some- 
thing to  them,  and  they  started  right  for 
our  bench  with  bright,  smiling  faces. 
The  oldest  went  and  took  the  little  sick 
baby  on  his  arm  and  carried  him  about, 
while  the  younger  came  to  me  and  asked 
politely  if  I  would  let  him  play  with  my 
baby,  so  that  I  could  rest  awhile.  I 
was  only  too  glad,  but  my  baby  did  not 
like  to  go,  whereat  the  boy  pulled  out 
his  watch,  coaxed  and  talked  to  him, 
till  the  child  consented  to  go  with  him. 
For  nearly  two  hours  he  played  with 
him  outside  on  the  platform,  showing 
him  the    big  light    in    the    engine,     and 


amusing  him  in  various  ways,  while  I 
enjoyed  the  much  needed  rest,  which  but 
for  them  I  should  not  have  had. 

The  other  baby  was  harder  to  manage, 
and  I  saw  the  bigger  boy  take  him  over 
to  his  own  mother,  and  she  exerted  her- 
self considerably  to  amuse  the  child.  At 
last  she  laughingly  turned  to  her  hus- 
band and  told  him  it  was  his  turn  now. 
and  the  gentleman  threw  away  his  paper 
and  caught  up  the  child  who  nestled 
contentedly  in  the  stranger's  arms.  They 
were  distinguished  looking  people,  and 
evidently  moved  in  the  upper  circles  of 
society;  but  they  were  big-hearted  and 
thoroughlj  refined.  One  of  the  boys 
carried  my  baby  to  my  train  for  me, 
when  it  finally  arrived,  and  the  other 
handed  me  a  sack  of  oranges  after  they 
had  seen  us  comfortably  located  in  the 
car.  I  have  never  seen  those  boys  since, 
and  do  not  expect  to  ever  meet  them 
again,  but  while  I  live  I  shall  never 
forget  them,  and  it  does  not  need  a 
great  prophet  to  predict  for  them  a  no- 
ble, useful  manhood. 


ABOUT     THE      ROYAL      CHILDREN       OF 
DENMARK. 

Perhaps  it  is  with  my  dear  young 
readers,  as  it  was  with  me  in  my  child- 
hood. I  used  to  imagine  that  children 
of  the  royalty  had  everything  heart 
could  desire;  that  they  could  do  just  as 
they  pleased,  and  that  their  playthings 
were  made  of  gold  and  silver  inlaid  with 
precious  stones.  I  thought  the  little 
princes  and  princesses  were  dressed  in 
silk  and  velvet  always,  and  that  they 
could  eat  their  favorite  dishes  every  day. 
That  they  had  only  to  express  a  wish, 
and  it  would  be  gratified. 

Since  then  I  have  learned,  that  the 
royal  children — at  least  the  royal  chil- 
dren   of     Denmark — are     raised     pretty 
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much  as  other  children  in  the  kingdom, 
with  work  and  play,  and  disciplined  as 
much  as  any.  Indeed  I  have  found  that 
they  were  not  allowed  as  much  freedom 
as  most  children  right  here    in  America. 

When  I  was  a  young  girl  I  was  ac- 
quainted with  an  elderly  lady,  who  had 
taught  the  English  language  to  the 
royal  children  of  the  past  generation, 
and  was  now  teaching  the  children  of 
the  Crown   Prince. 

One  day — that  is  twelve  or  fourteen 
years  ago — when  I  came  to  see  her,  she 
was  busy  with  a  circular-formed  piece  of 
cardboard,  which  she  had  made  to  re- 
semble the  face  of  a  watch.  She  was 
just  punching  a  hole  in  it  right  over  the 
figure  twelve,    and  pulled   a  narrow  blue 

ribbon   through   it.      As  Miss  R was 

a  spinster,  and  there  were  no  children 
in  her  family,  I  asked  wonderingly  what 
that  was  for. 

"That's  a  watch  for  Prince  Carl," 
she  answered  nonchalantly.  "Prince 
Frederik  has  been  made  happy  with  a 
silver  watch,  and  nothing  would  do  but 
his  little  highness  must  have  one  too,  of 
some  kind.  I  promised  to  make  him 
one,  and  bring  it  when  I  came  next 
time.  He'll  take  as  much  comfort  with 
this,"  she  concluded,  holding  it  at  arm's 
length,  and  looking  at  it  from  both 
sides,    "as  any  wood  cutter's  child." 

I  told  her  what  1  had  alwavs  fancied 
regarding  the  royal  children's  toys;  she 
laughed  and  said:  "Oh  you  would  be 
surprised  to  know  how  much  like  other 
children  they  are,  and  how  simple  their 
habits.  Why,  they  eat  their  porridge  as 
regular  as  morning  comes;  and  as  for 
discipline,  there  is  a  good  deal  more  re- 
quired of  them  than  of  ordinary  children 
in  the  way  of  manners  of  course.  " 

Once,  at  a  military  review,  when  I 
happened  to  be  standing  very  near  the 
royal   carriage,    in   which   the  queen   and 


two  of  the  young  princes — eight  and  ten 
years  old  respectively,  I  should  think — 
were  seated,  I  overheard  much  of  their 
conversation,  which  was  carried  on 
rather  loudly,  as  Queen  Louisa  is  quite 
hard  of  hearing.  At  one  time  when  the 
royal  standard  passed  the  carriage  the 
youngest  prince  raised  his  hat  defer- 
entially, and  seeing  that  his  elder  brother 
had  not  lifted  his  hat  he  cried  very 
indignantly  to  the  queen: 

"Grandma!  he  did  not  even  salute  the 
flag!"  And  turning  gave  the  elder 
brother  a  very  plebian  punch  in  the  side 
with  his  elbow,  the  other,  however,  had 
too  much  good  breeding  to  take  any 
notice  of  this  insult,  but  again  turned  to 
watch  the  troops. 

I  have  often  seen  the  Crown  Prince's 
children  pass  in  a  carriage  from  the  cit} 
to  Charlottenhurg  along  the  lovely 
Oresund,  where  hundreds  of  ships,  like 
so  many  swans,  gracefully  plow  its  blue 
waves.  I  have  seen  them  go  into  ex- 
tacies  over  the  beautiful  view,  and  heard 
them  call  Denmark  the  loveliest  pearl 
swimming  on  water  of  clearest  crystal. 
How  little  ihey  or  I  knew  how  far  from 
their  beloved  home  some  of  them  might 
have  to  wander,  much  against  their  will. 
For  you  have  this  advantage,  dear 
children,  over  the  children  of  the 
royalty,  that  you  in  time  become  your 
own  masters,  while  they,  many  of  them 
from  political  reasons,  are  sold,  as  it 
were,  to  a  strange  land,  where  the 
people  speak  an  unknown  tongue.  But 
to  return  to  my  subject: 

Fredensborg  is  the  summer  seal  of  the 
present  king,  and  an  ideal  place  it  is,  to 
be  sure,  with  its  grand  old  trees;  its 
shaded  walks,  its  rippling  little  seas,  its 
magnificent  flower  gardens,  and  its 
splendid  woods,  where  the  nightingale 
warbles  his  enchanting  melodies,  and 
where    it    is    as    lovely  as  a   fairy-dream. 
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Here  the  little  princes  and  princesses 
roam  in  unrestricted  freedom,  and  enjoy 
life  to  their  hearts  content.  Fredens- 
borg  ha?,  for  many  years,  been  the 
gathering  place  in  the  summer  for  all 
the  king's  children  and  grand  children; 
a  haven  from  all  their  worldly  and 
political  burdens  and  perplexities.  Here 
the  Russian  Emperor  sported  about 
with  the  children — and  there  was  a  host 
of  them — as  if  there  were  no  Nihilists  in 
existence,  and  a  right  royal  playfellow 
he    was    too.      I    have    heard,     from    my 

friend    Miss     R ,     that    he    takes  his 

turn  with  the  rest  of  them  at  their 
youthful  games,  good-natured  as  could 
be. 

I  have  myself,  from  a  distance, 
watched  his  emperial  majesty  head  a 
swarm  of  youngsters  down  the  sloping 
lawns;  and  tumbling  on  his  big  broad 
back  declare  himself  defeated,  while  the 
young  people  pelted  him  with  flowers, 
clover  and  grass  till  he  was  almost  in- 
visible.     Many  anecdotes    have    I    heard 

from     Miss     R ,     about      the      royal 

children  but  I  fear  my  article  is  rather 
long.  Some  other  time  I  will  tell  you 
some  more,    perhaps. 

Sophy   Valentine. 


SNOWSHOE   THOHPSON'S   RUN. 

Near  the  north-west  corner  of  the 
United  States  there  was,  many  years  ago, 
an  outpost,  a  lonely  stockaded  fort  in 
the  midst  of  hostile  Indians,  hemmed  in 
by  great  mountains  and  shut  off  from 
the  world  in  the  winter  by  the  deep 
snows. 

There  was  only  one  means  of  com- 
munication during  the  long  months,  and 
that  was  by  the  mail-carrier,  who  once 
in  two  weeks  carried  the  mail  on  his 
back  from  the  nearest  post  office  to  the 
Fort,     a    two-days'   trip    on  snow-shoes, 


and  one  night  each  way  he  camped  out 
in  the  snow.  In  those  days  white  men 
and  their  ways  were  anything  but  well 
known  to  the  Indians,  and  they  knew 
nothing  of  the  Norwegian  snow-shoes 
that  were  used  by  the  mail-carrier  whose 
expertness  on  them  had  gained  him  the 
sobriquet  of  "Snow-Shoe  Thompson." 
Perhaps  you  may  not  know  just  what 
a  Norwegian  snow-shoe  is;  briefly  it  is 
a  strip  of  wood — firi  usually — from  nine 
to  fourteen  feet  long,  rounded  on  the  bot- 
tom and  flat  on  top,  curved  up  slightly 
at  the  front  end,  two  or  three  inches 
thick  and  three  to  four  inches  wide,  and 
with  a  place  for  the  foot  to  rest  in  with 
a  toe-strap  just  in  front  of  the  center. 
The  snow-shoer  carries  a  stout  pole 
eight  or  nine-feet  long,  which  he  uses 
as  a  brake  when  coasting  by  placing 
one  end  on  the  snow  behind  him,  hold- 
ing the  other  end  with  one  hand  and 
throwing  his  weight  on  the  middle  of 
the  pole  with  his  other  hand  — this 
j  forces  the  end  into  the  snow,  and  when 
coasting  fast,  throws  a  cloud  of  snow 
high  above  the  coaster.  These  snow- 
shoes  are  used  very  much  as  skates  are, 
only  they  must  be  kept  parallel.  In 
coasting  you  must  keep  your  wits  about 
you,  for  it  is  as  rapid  movement  as 
tabogganing,  and  an  instant's  indecision 
would  often  have  serious  results — such 
as  sending  you  against  a  tree  or  over  a 
cliff. 

The  Fort  was  at  the  bottom  of  a  long 
slope,  and  as  soon  as  the  sentry  would 
see  the  black  dot  moving  on  the  white 
surface  at  the  crest  of  the  mountain,  he 
would  notify  the  corporal  of  the  guard 
that  the  mail  was  coming,  and  the  entire 
garrison  would  turn  out  to  see  Snow- 
Shoe  Thompson  come  down  the  moun- 
tain. Minute  by  minute  the  size  of  the 
"dot"  would  increase  until,  as  he  shot 
down     the  final  slope  they  could    recog- 
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nize    Thompson  in   the  midst  of  a  cloud 
of  snow  torn  up  by  his  brake. 

One  day  towards  spring  Thompson 
found  himself  near  his  journey's  end  on 
one  of  his  trips  to  the  Fort.  He  had 
worked  up  the  steep  side  of  the  last 
mountain  between  himself  and  the  Fort, 
and  on  arriving  at  the  top  was  surprised 
to  find  that  the  snow  had  nearly  all  dis- 
appeared and  only  lay  in  patches  on  the 
slope  he  must  travel  down  to  reach  the 
Fort.  This  was  a  disappointment,  for  it 
meant  an  eight  mile  walk  in  place  of  the 
usual  few  minutes'  coast.  He  left  his 
snow-shoes  and  pole  at  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  and  started  for  his  destina- 
tion. 

Before  he  had  gone  half  a  mile  his 
keen  eyes  told  him  that  he  was  not  alone 
on  the  mountain-side;  in  fact  he  had 
walked  into  a  very  complete  trap — a 
hunting  party  of  Indians  had  completely 
hemmed  him  in  on  three  sides,  knowing 
that  on  the  fourth  they  could  run  him 
down  in  the  snow.  At  least  they  thought 
they   coidd. 

Thompson  took  in  the  situation  at  a 
glance,  and  turning,  ran  for  his  life. 
His  winter's  work  had  put  him  in  good 
training,  and  he  reached  his  snow-shoes 
nearly  two  hundred  yards  ahead  of  his 
pursuers,  who  refrained  from  shooting, 
wishing  for  the  honor  ^nd  amusement 
that  a  live  white  man  would  give  them 
in  their  village,  where  they  could  kill 
him  at  their  leisure;  but  Thompson 
knew  all  this  as  well  as  they  did,  and 
lost  no  time  in  shooting  down  the  steep- 
est part  of  the  mountain  before  him. 
The  Indians  rushed  shouting  over  the 
crest  of  the  mountain,  eager  to  capture 
their  quarry.  To  their  unbounded 
amazement  there — nearly  a  mile  below 
them,  skimming  along  as  a  bird  flies — 
was  the  man  they  had  chased.  As  they 
gazed,    Thompson  put    down    his  brake, 


and  the  snow  flew  up  and  hid  him  from 
sight. 

That  was  too  much;  with  one  accord 
the  Indians  turned  and  ran,  nor  did  they 
stop  traveling  until  the  dreaded  moun- 
tain was  far  behind;  tor,  as  they  told 
the  tale  to  their  awe-struck  village,  "the 
evil  spirit  in  the  form  of  a  white  man 
had  led  them  into  the  deep  snow  and 
then,  in  an  instant,  he  was  far  away — 
flying — and  then  the  snow  rose  and  swal- 
lowed him  up !" 

For  years  afterwards  no  Indian  hunted 
on  that  mountain. 


HOUSE  IN  A  TREE=TOP. 

"I  had  heard  of  old  man  Wildeson's 
house  in  a  tree  almost  from  the  day  I 
set  foot  in  Nicaragua,"  said  T.F.  Drew, 
who  recently  returned  from  Central 
America.  "Later,  when  business  took 
me  to  Rama,  on  the  Rama  River,  I  not 
only  saw  it,  but  was  a  guest  in  it  for  a  day 
and  a  night,  besides  taking  several  pleas- 
ant informal  dinners  and  breakfasts  there 
during  my  stay  at  Rama.  That  H.  Wil- 
deson  is  a  good  deal  of  a  mechanical 
genius  is  shown  in  the  construction  of 
his  strange  aerial  home.  It  is  a  three- 
story  house,  built  in  an  ebo  tree,  sixty 
feet  from  the  ground.  The  wood  of  the 
ebo  tree  is  like  iron  for  strength  and 
solidity,  so  the  branches  make  a  safe 
and  sufficient  support  for  the  structure. 
The  house  is  built  about  the  trunk, 
which  stands  in  the  center  as  the  miz- 
zen-mast  of  a  ship  rises  through  the  cab- 
in. I  recall  a  dinner  there  to  which  1 
was  invited,  ami  unexpected  guests  ar- 
rived, so  that  the  table  ordinarily  used 
was  not  large  enough  to  accommodate 
us  all,  and  ;i  specially  constructed  table 
was  set  completely  round  the  tree  trunk. 
It  answered  the     purpose    very    well,  ex- 
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cept  that  no  guest  could  see  the  one  op- 
posite to  him;  but  we  had  a  very  enjoy- 
able dinner  all  the  same. 

"The  house,  while  not  precisely  spa- 
cious, contains  a  kitchen,  dining-room, 
sleeping-rooms,  and  a  bath-room,  sup- 
plied with  water  from  the  rain  caught  in 
the  treetop  and  stored  there  in  a  tank. 
The  furniture  is  good,  though  simple, 
hammocks,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
country,  taking  the  place  of  beds.  To 
get  up  and  down  between  the  ground 
and  the  house  an  elevator  is  used,  so 
constructed  with  blocks  and  tackle  that 
the  person  using  it  raises  himself  or 
controls  his  descent  by  means  of  a  rope. 
The  house  is  built  of  jointed  boards, 
firmly  bound  by  a  wire  cable,  and 
further  secured  by  wire  strands  passing 
about  the  structure. 

"Mr.  Wildeson's  idea  in  building  this 
lofty  and  novel  house  was  to  get  above 
the  malaria.  It  seems  to  answer  this 
purpose,  and  has  other  advantages. 
Mosquitoes  and  flies  will  seldom  rise  to 
such  a  height,  and  the  house  is  practi- 
cally free  from  those  forms  of  insect  and 
reptile  life  that  in  this  country  infest 
houses  built  upon  the  ground.  It  is 
cool  in  summer,  and  the  view  which  it 
commands  is  superb.  The  owner,  an 
old  Louisiana  planter,  came  to  Rama 
many  years  ago,  took  up  an  estate  and 
began  the  raising  of  bananas.  To  this 
he  has  since  added  the  planting  and 
culture  of  the  rubber  tree,  and  from  this 
industry  he  bids  fair  to  realize  a  fortune. 
He  has  prospered  from  the  first  and- 
already  is  well  to  do.  One  of  his  enter- 
prises is  an  ice  plant,  from  which  he 
supplies  buyers  with  ice  all  up  and  down 
the  river. 

"Below  his  house,  suspended  from  a 
limb,  is  his  chicken  house.  The  chick- 
ens run  about  on  the  ground  ^through 
the  day,    picking  up  their  living;   at  the 


end  of  the  day  they  come  to  the  elevator 
to  he  hoisted  to  the  roost  in  this  dang- 
ling house.  A  thing  that  struck  me 
curiously  was  the  sight  of  a  twelve-foot 
boa  constrictor  gliding  about  on  the 
ground  at  the  foot  of  the  tree,  climbing 
over  the  roofs  of  the  laborers'  cabins, 
even  entering  them,  and  in  general  mak- 
ing himself  perfectly  at  home  on  the 
plantation. 

"  'Nobody'd  think  of  harming  him,' 
said  the  old  man  when  I  spoke  to  him 
about  the  big  snake.  'He's  perfectly 
harmless  to  any  one,  and  he  keeps  the 
place  clear  of  mice  and  moles  that  eat 
the  roots  of  my  young  banana  and 
chocolate  trees.  Eat  chickens!  Never 
knew  him  to  do  such  a  thing.  Still, 
while  they're  little,  I  don't  put  tempta- 
tion in  his  way,  but  keep  them  in  a 
snake-tight  coop  of  wire  netting.'" — New 
York   Sun. 


No  one  devoid  of  sympathy,  no  one 
without  imagination,  no  one  absorbed  in 
himself  can  ever*  be  a  good  listener. 
Afterwards  we  may  and  must  form  our 
own  judgments,  but  while  we  listen  we 
should  be  as  free  from  them  and  as  hos- 
pitable to  others  as  it  is  in  our  power 
to  be. 

Adversity  is  like  the  period  of  the 
former  and  of  the  latter  rain— cold,  com- 
fortless, unfriendly  to  man  and  to  ani- 
mal; yet  from  that  season  have  their 
birth  the  flower  and  the  fruit,  the  date, 
the   rose,  and  the  pomegranate. 

One  great  trouble  in  doing  a  mean 
action  is  that  you  are  compelled  to 
associate  with  yourself  afterwards.  If 
you  only  could  have  nothing  to  do  with 
a  man  who  was  guilty  of  such  meanness, 
it  would  be  a  relief. 
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EDITORIAL  THOUGHTS. 


THE    PROPER   WAY   TO    ADDRESS    SAINTS. 

yi^HERE  is  a  growing  habit  in  the 
>[•  Church,  especial^  among  its 
younger  members,  of  addressing 
each  other,  both  in  conversation  and 
correspondence,  as  Sir  or  Madam,  Mr. 
or  Mrs.  Even  the  First  Presidency  will 
be  addressed  by  persons  claiming  to  be 
Latter-day  Saints  as  Mr.  Woodruff,  Mr. 
Cannon  or  Mr.  Smith, and  commence  their 
letters  "Dear  Sir,"  and  close  them  with 
"Yours  respectfully,"  "Yours  truly,"  and 
the  like.  This  undesirable  practice  is 
also  creeping  into  our  Sunday  Schools. 
We  notice  printed  programs  of  Sunday 
School  entertainments  and  jubilees  in 
which  it  is  stated  that  the  musical  selec- 
tions, recitations  and  other  exercises 
will  be  given  by  Mr.  So  and  So,  Miss 
Blank  and  so  on  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end.  Also  in  the  regular  Sabbath 
morning  recitations  of  the  departments 
and  classes  we  occasionally  hear  the 
teacher  use  such  expressions  as  "Mr. 
Brown  will  answer  that  question,"  "Miss 
White  will  read  the  next  paragraph," 
"  Master  Black  will  repeat  the  last  verse." 
We  do  not  for  one  moment  suppose  that 
those  who  have  dropped  into  this  deplor- 
able habit  have  done  so  because  they  are 
ashamed  to  recognize  their  brethren  and 
sisters  as  such,  but,  at  first  sight,  it  has 
that  appearance.  It  is  to  be  attributed 
rather  to  the  force  of  surrounding  exam- 
ple; they  are  doing  as  others  do.  Those 
who  use  this  style  of  address  are  copy- 
ing the    phraseology    (probably  uninten- 


tionally) of  those  who  do  not  recognize 
the  universal  fatherhood  of  God  and  the 
brotherhood  of  man,  as  taught  in  the 
Gospel  of  our  Lord  and  Savior  Jesus 
Christ.  There  are  no  words  that  so 
vividly  impress  us  with  the  unity  of  the 
Saints  as  the.  good  old  titles  of  brother 
and  sister  They  prove  how  closely  the 
Saints  are  knit  together  in  the  bonds  of 
love  and  affection,  how  effectual  are  the 
covenants  which  all  the  members  of  the 
Church  have  entered  into  with  God  our 
Father,  and  which  make  us  one  great 
family.  Let  these  endearing  terms  be  sup- 
erceded by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  and  it  will  show 
that  the  ties  that  unite  us  are  loosening, 
that  the  love  which  the  Gospel  begets  is 
dwindling  in  our  hearts,  that  our  mutual 
sympathies  are  lessening,  that  we  are 
growing  weaker  in  heavenly  things,  and 
drawing  apart  in  individual  selfishness 
after  the  manner  of  the  world,  and,  as  a 
result  we  may  expect  class  distinctions 
to  appear  in  our  midst.  We  prize  the 
name  of  brother,  we  are  proud  to  be 
counted  as  such  by  our  associates  in  the 
priesthood,  and  by  the  members  of 
Christ's  holy  Church.  As  a  brother  we 
feel  we  have  sacred  duties  and  loving 
responsibilities  towards  the  members  of 
the  household  of  faith  which  the  frigid 
appellation — Mr. — never  suggests,  much 
less  demands. 

When  the  Saints  were  in  the  world  they 
called  each  other  Mr.  and  Mrs.  because 
that  was  the  custom.  When  they  entered 
the  Church,  through  the  waters  of  bap- 
tism, they  received  the  Spirit  of  the  Gos- 
pel, which  is  a  spirit  of  love,  sympathy 
and  brotherhood.  They  had  entered  into 
covenant  with  God,  which  made  Him 
doubly  their  Father.  They  were  indeed 
his  children  as  all  other  men  and  women 
were,  but  now,  they  are  also  His  sons  and 
daughters  by  adoption.  The  Spirit  of 
the    Lord  thus  made   it    natural   for  them 
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to  call  sach  fellow  member  of  the  Church 
brother  and  sister.  They  were  bound  to- 
gether by  sacred  ties  which  none  but  them- 
selves could  sense  or  comprehend.  They 
realized  also  that  Christ,  our  Savior, 
was  the  brother  of  us  all— our  elder 
brother,  and  that  they  were  heirs  with 
Him  to  the  lives  eternal  which  the 
Father  promises  to  all  the  faithful.  When 
the  influence  of  this  Spirit  waned  in  their 
souls  they  felt  inclined  to  return  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.,  but  as  long  as  it  shone  bright- 
ly within  them  no  title  was  so  grateful  to 
their  spirits,  so  acceptable  to  our  judg- 
ment as  simple,  plain,  endearing  brother 
or  sister;  which  name,  as  long  as  we  are 
faithful  to  God  and  His  cause  we  have 
the  right  to  require  from  all  the  members 
of  Christ's  Church. 


SHORT  SKETCHES  AND  STORIES. 


A  Narrow  Escape. 

(Selected  from  tUe  composition  work  of  the  classes  in 
English, B.  Y.  Academy,  Provo.) 

When  my  father  was  about  twenty 
years  of  age  he  went  from  Ephraim  to 
Circleville,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
home.      This    was  in  the  spring  of  1865. 

During  the  following  summer  the 
Indians  of  central  Utah  were  on  the 
warpath,  and  had  killed  a  number  of 
people  in  Sanpete   and   Sevier    counties. 

In  the  fall  my  father  returned  to  Eph- 
raim; but  had  some  trouble  while  going 
the  last  seven  miles.  He  had  reached 
Manti  with  his  ox  team,  and  there  he 
met  two  of  his  friends  from  Ephraim, 
the  one,  Andrew  Whitlock,  better  known 
as  "Cap"  Whitlock,  had  a  buggy  and  a 
fine  span  of  gray  race  horses  and  was 
going  to  Ephraim  that  day;  the  other, 
Marenus  Thompson,  was  going  the  day 
following. 

As  my  father  was  in  a  hurry  to  get  to 


Ephraim,  it  did  not  take  much  talk 
to  persuade  him  to  leave  his  ox  team 
with  Thompson  and  go  with  Whitlock. 
Accordingly  in  the  afternoon  the)'  started 
upon  their  short  drive,  having  with  them 
an  elderly  lady,  known  to  most  children 
as    "the  doctor  woman." 

After  they  had  traveled  about  half 
the  distance  they  saw,  near  the  foot  of 
the  mountains  east  of  them,  some  small 
black  specks,  which  appeared  to  be 
moving.  They  kept  watching  these  ob- 
jects and  soon  they  could  see  that  they 
were  about  twenty  horsemen.  Nearer 
and  nearer  they  came  and  soon  it  turned 
out  that  they  were  Indians. 

Now  came  the  question,  "Shall  we  run 
or  shall  we  not?"  The  old  woman,  from 
her  prophetic  spirit,  told  Whitlock  and 
my  father  that  the  Indians  would  hurt 
them;  while  Whitlock  reasoned,  as  he 
had  heard  that  the  Indians  had  signed 
a  treaty  of  peace,  that  the  people  would 
call  them  cowards  and  make  fun  of  them 
if  they  should  run;  so  it  was  decided  to 
keep  the  horse  on  the  trot  until  they 
found  out  what  the  Indians  would  do. 

On  came  the  savages,  without  a  sign 
of  hostility,  save  their  fast  riding,  until 
they  reached  the  road  a  short  distance 
in  front  of  the  buggy.  Then  forming 
into  line  beside  the  road  they  got  their 
guns,  bows,  and  arrows  ready. 

What  should  be  done?  They  were 
practically  at  the  mercy  of  the  merciless 
savages.  The  driver  was  quick  to  act. 
Giving  the  horses  a  stinging  blow  with 
the  whip,  they  passed  the  Indians  at 
racing  speed.  Fortunately  the  buggy  had 
a  closed  cover  on  it,  so  that  the  Indians 
could  not  see  exactly  where  to  aim,  and 
although  they  fired,  none  of  the  occu- 
pants was  hit,  though  the  bullets  and 
arrows  whizzed  about  their  heads;  but 
one  of  the  horses  was  shot  in  the  hind 
leg.' 
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Neither  Whitlock  nor  my  father  had 
his  gun  with  him,  a  thing  that  they  had 
carried  all  summer  up  to  this  day.  The 
only  hope  of  escape  therefore  was  in 
flight.  Here  the  speed  of  the  race 
horses  was  made  use  of;  but  owing  to 
the  wound  one  horse  had  received  and 
the  consequent  weakness  from  loss  of 
blood,  the  speed  was  much  retarded. 

There  was  but  one  Indian  that  could 
beat  them,  and  he  rode  up  to  the  side  of 
the  buggy  and  sticking  a  pistol  under 
the  cover  began  to  fire  it. 

My  father  now  jumped  out  the  front 
of  the  buggy  and  sat  upon  the  tongue 
between  the  horses.  After  he  had  been 
sitting  there  for  some  time  he  heard 
Whitlock  groan  and  climbing  back  into 
the  buggy  he  found  that  Whitlock  had 
been  struck  in  the  back  by  an    arrow. 

They  were  now  nearly  to  Ephraim, 
and  the  guards  opened  the  gates  of  the 
fort  to  let  them  in. 

The  Indians  followed  to  within  a  few 
hundred  yards  of  the  fort,  and  then  rode  off 
unmolested  through  the  field,  where  they 
found  a  family  and  murdered  them  all 
but  a  small  baby. 

A  few  minutes  after  the  buggy  entered 
the  fort  the  wounded  horse  died,  and 
about  two  weeks  later  the  other  one  died 
from  the  effects  of  the  hard  run  he  had 
had. 

Whitlock  soon  recovered  from  the 
wound  he  received,  and  still  has  the 
spike  that  made  it. 

Thus  my  father's  journey  ended.  It 
came  very  near  being  end  of  his  journey 
of  life.  Orvil  Larsen. 


The  great  art  of  learning  is  to  under- 
take little  at  a   time. 

Thf.  worst  way  to   improve  the    world 
is  to  condemn  it. 


A  SORROWFUL  INTERVIEW. 

In  the  fall  of  1N93,  a  very  sad  inci- 
dent occurred  in  Salford,  adjoining  Man- 
chester, England,  the  prime  cause  of 
which  was  intemperance.  A  young  man 
by  the  name  of  Emanuel  Hamer  was 
executed  in  Manchester  for  murdering 
an  old   woman    for  her  money. 

As  the  momentous  hour  approached, 
the  prisoner  became  penitent,  a  course 
seldom  taken  by  that  class  of  criminals. 
Alone  in  his  cell  he  reflected  upon  his 
past  career.  Once  he  was  a  bright, 
obedient  boy,  and  in  his  early  youth  he 
had  been  a  regular  attendant  at  Sabbath 
School,  but  as  he  grew  older  he  became 
careless,  and  like  many  others,  he  spent 
his  time  idly  on  the  holy  day.  He  asso- 
ciated with  those  who  were  similar  to 
himself — Sabbath  breakers.  For  years 
he  had  sown  wild  oats,  and  now  he  was 
reaping  the  fruits  of    what  he  had  sown. 

While  in  the  dark  dungeon  he  repented 
when  it  was  too  late;  scenes  of  his  early 
life  came  before  him — his  happy  child- 
hood days,  his  good,  kind  parents,  his 
youthful  companions  at  Sabbath  School, 
and  many  other  reflections  of  pleasant 
hours  he  had  spent.  But  he  had  fol- 
lowed the  examples  of  bad  companions 
and  had  listened  to  the  promptings  of 
the  evil  one,  had  given  way  to  tempta- 
tion, and  the  consequence  was  a  fearful 
fate  was  before    him. 

A  few  hours  prior  to  the  execution,  he 
made  a  request  that  he  might  have  an 
interview  with  one  who  in  years  gone  by 
had  been  a  dear  friend  to  him — his  Sab- 
bath School  teacher,  Henry  Beale,  a 
prominent  man  of  Manchester.  The 
authorities  of  the  prison  granted  his 
desire,  and  Mr.  Beale  was  ushered  into 
his  presence.  It  was  a  sad  interview — one 
long  to  be  remembered  by  Mr.  Beale, 
and  could  Sabbath  School  children  take 
but  a  glimpse  of  that  interview  it  would 
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be  a  warning  never  to  neglect  their  Sab- 
bath School.  keep  the  word  of  wisdom, 
and  shun  bad  company. 

"Well,  Emanuel,"  said  Mr.  Beale, 
"it  is  terrible  to  see  you  in  this  awful 
position."  "Oh,  Mr.  Beale,  Mr.  Beale, 
my  dear,  kind  friend,"  said  the  culprit, 
almost  choking  with  emotion.  He 
finally  regained  his  self  control  and  for  a 
while  they  conversed  together.  Up  to 
that  moment  he  had  not  confessed  the 
terrible  crime — had  not  admitted  that  he 
had  done  the  deed;  but  now  that  his  time 
was  short  he  made  a  clean  breast  of  it  to 
his    friend,    and   in     broken   tones    said: 

"  1  have  not  told  you  all.  I  did  it !  I  did 
it!  I  remember  striking  her  down." 
Poor  fellow!  As  soon  as  he  had  uttered 
these  words  he  was  completely  overcome 
and  wept  bitterly.  Continuing  he  said: 
"But  do  you  think  I  could  have  done  it 
but  for  drink!  Oh,  no.  I  could  not!  I 
had  been  drinking  all  week  at  nights, 
and  on  Saturday  I  had  no  food,  but  went 
at  noon  to  the  public  house,  drinking 
until  I  was  mad. " 

As  a  warning  message  to  his  old  com- 
panions and  to  all  who  are  in  the  habit 
of  using  intoxicants,  he  uttered  the  fol- 
lowing appeal  before  the  close  of  the 
interview:  "My  weakness  was  that  I 
could  not  say  no  when  tempted  to  do 
wrong.  On  Saturdays,  instead  of  going 
straight  home,  I  listened  to  my  mates, 
who  said,  'Come  on,  Let  us  take  a  drink. : 
Then  we  staved  all  day  squandering  the 
money  we  had  worked  hard  for  all  week. 
Oh,  if  any  words  of  mine  can  touch 
your  hearts,  as  a  dying  man  I  appeal  to 
you  never  to  touch  strong  drink;  and 
never  think  you  are  too  old  to  attend 
Sunday  School  and  God's  house  of 
worship.  From  my  heart  I  warn  you 
by  my    awful    position   and  fearful  fate." 

It  was  no  easy  task  for  Mr.  Beale  to 
offer    words    of    a    consolatory  nature  to 


the  condemned  man.  Next  morning  at 
8  o'clock  the  execution  took  place,  and 
so  ended  in  disgrace  the  life  of  a  man 
who  might  have  accomplished  mill  h 
good  on  the  earth  if  he  had  follow 
the  instruction  he  had  received  when  he 
was  a    member    of  the    Sunday  School. 

R.    Ave  son. 


A  DAUGHTER  OF  THE  NORTH. 

Conference  and  Other  Gatherings. 
XI. 

(OONTINUXD   FROM    ri'-l     136.) 

Half  past  nine  next  morning  Halvor 
Steen  called  for  Atelie.  She  was  ready. 
and  together  they  walked  towards  Oster- 
hausgaden.  The  day  was  dark  and 
threatened  rain.  From  the  well  known 
Storgaden  they  turned  up  Osterhaus  and 
soon  arrived  at  No.  27,  the  Mormon 
headquarters.  It  was  a  three  story  build 
ing,  some  older  and  a  little  more  weather 
stained  than  its  companions  on  each  side. 
A  small  sign  by  the  large  doorway  which 
opened  into  the  back  yard,  indicated 
that  this  was  the  place.  Some  people 
were  gathering.  Halvor  was  about  to 
ask  for  the  direction  to  the  meeting  hall 
when  Elder  Larsen  came  running  down 
the  stairs,  two  steps  at  a  time. 

"Well,  Larsen,  here  you  are.  How 
did  you  get  here?" 

"By  boat  last  night,  or  rather  this 
morning.  Come  right  along."  He  led 
the  way  up  stairs  again.  On  the  third 
story  two  large  doors  opened  into  a  good 
sized  assembly  room.  It  was  nearly  full 
of  people  and  more  were  coming  up  the 
stairs.  Larsen  found  them  a  seat  and 
sat  down  a  few  minutes  by  their  side. 
He  explained  that  the  services  were 
about  to  begin,  and  he  would  have  to 
leave  them;  but  they  were  to  remain 
after  meeting. 
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Atelie  was  somewhat  surprised  at 
what  she  saw.  She  had  had  her  mental 
picture  of  Osterhausgaden  27,  and  to 
tell  the  truth,  the  headquarters  in  Lar- 
vik  had  added  their  color  to  the  picture. 
She  understood  partly  that  the  Latter- 
day  Saints  were  mostly  of  the  poorer 
class  of  people,  and  could  not  afford 
anything  pretentious  in  the  way  of  halls 
or  offices.  But  here  was  a  spacious 
room.  Its  oval  ceiling  was  tinted,  and 
its  wood  work  shone  with  paint  and 
varnish.  Its  decorations  were  really 
beautiful.  From  the  center  chandelier 
hung  four  streamers  of  evergreen,  one 
reaching  to  each  corner  of  the  room. 
The  walls  were  hung  with  festoons  of 
evergreen.  In  front  of  the  stand  was  a 
bank  of  green,  and  flowers,  and  reindeer 
moss,  while  small  pine  trees  adorned  the 
side.  Atelie  comprehended  the  immense 
amount  of  work  all  this  decorating  had 
cost,  as  she  herself  had  had  a  hand  in 
such  things. 

The  stani  contained  nearly  twenty 
men,  the  Elders  from  Utah.  Atelie  and 
Halvor  knew  two  or  three  besides  Lar- 
sen — the  rest  were  strangers.  One  of 
them  whom  they  had  met  before  came 
down,  shook  hands  with  them  and  gave 
them  a  song  book.  A  few  looked  ask- 
ance at  them  and  whispered  to  them- 
selves. Then  the  presiding  Elder  an- 
nounced a  hymn  and  the  choir  sang. 
Prayer  was  offered  and  another  song 
was  rendered.  They  both  had  heard 
much  singing  and  good  singing  at  that, 
but  these  hymns  pleased  them.  Not 
that  the  voices  nor  the  rendition  was 
anything  finished,  for  in  fact  much 
crudemss  was  discernible,  but  there  was 
a  pirit  a' i  niii|i;iiiying  the  beautiful 
songs  which  was  foreign  to  any  sacred 
melody  they  had  ever  heard  before.  To 
Atelie  there  seemed  to  awaken  a  Hood  of 
memories,  and  she  was  borne  back,  seem- 


ingly to  some  prior  existence,  where  she 
had  known  these  same  melodies  and  these 
same  people  around  her. 

Some  of  the  missionaries  reported  the 
condition  of  the  work  in  their  various 
fields  of  labor.  Some  related  experiences 
of  on  interesting  character,  and  then  a 
young  Elder  spoke  on  the  Gospel's  first 
principles.  His  remarks  were  directed 
presumably  to  the  "outsiders''  or  strang- 
ers present. 

Atelie  was  indeed  happy.  For  the 
moment  she  forgot  Halvor's  harsh  re- 
mark of  the  day  before.  She  now  real- 
ized what  it  was  to  be  one  with  the  peo- 
ple of  God,  to  be  in  possession  of  the 
same  spirit,  and  be  able  to  see  eye  to 
eye  with  the  inspired  servants  of  God. 
Her  understanding  broadened  and  the 
light  in  her  soul  brightened  and  she  saw 
mind  visions  of  eternal  truths.  "Seek 
first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  its  right- 
eousness and  all  other  things  shall  be 
added  unto  you,"  was  the  speaker's  last 
exhortation,  and  it  brought  Atelie  back 
to  the  present.  That  was  what  she  had 
done  and  she  had  faith  that  God  would 
add  to  her  needs,  and  one  of  her  great- 
est needs  was  that  Halvor  Steen  might 
be  touched  with  the  words  of  life  and 
pricked  in  his  heart  to  see  the  truth. 
Then  hand  in  hand  they  could  work  out 
their  own  and  their  parents'  salvation. 
Atelie  glanced  at  the  handsome  face  b) 
her  side.  Yes;  he  was  interested.  He 
was  listening  with  close  attention. 

At  the  close  of  the  services,  Halvor 
and  Atelie  remained  seated.  Instead  of 
passing  out  most  of  those  present  lin- 
gered, shaking  hands,  and  exchanging 
greetings,  and  Halvor  remarked  that  it 
was  the  Larvik  scene  on  a  larger  scale. 
Larsen  was  shaking  hands  on  his  waj 
down  to  them  where  he  at  last  arrived 
and  introduced  them  to  the  president  of 
the  Conference,   a  pleasant  looking,   graj 
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bearded  man,  who  talked  witli  them  for 
some  time,  then  some  others  of  the 
missionaries  were  presented,  also  some 
of  the  local  Saints.  Every  grip  of  the 
hand  seemed  to  say  to  Atelie,  "You  are 
our  sister.  Welcome  into  the  great 
family  of    God's  people.  " 

Some  of  the  Christiania  members  sus- 
pected that  Atelie  Heldman  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Church.  They  had  questioned 
Elder  Larsen  that  morning  on  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  rumor  and  he  had  smiled 
but  not  denied  it.  Froken  Heldman's 
fame  had  not  as  a  rule  penetrated  into 
the  secluded  life  of  the  Saints,  but  some 
had  read  in  the  papers  of  the  remark- 
able regatta  a  few  months  before,  and 
naturally  those  were  interested  in  the 
beautiful,  well-dressed  girl  and  her  hand- 
some companion. 

After  a  time  the  room  was  emptied, 
the  Elders  going  off  to  eat  dinner  with 
the  neighboring  Saints.  Larsen  invited 
the  two  visitors  into  the  office,  a  room 
on  the  same  floor.  The  walls  were  hung 
with  photographs  of  the  Elders  in 
groups  and  singly  in  round  black  frames. 

"Sit  down  a  few  moments,"  said  Lar- 
sen, "and  excuse  me  for  an  instant.  "  He 
disappeared  down  the  stairs. 

"Well,  this  is  not  so  bad,"  remarked 
Ha'.vor.  "It     beats     Larsen's    Larvik 

quarters. " 

"They  have  a  large  branch  here,"  said 
Atelie,  "Nearly  three  hundred,  I  believe.  " 

They  were  looking  at  the  pictures  when 
Larsen  returned. 

"You  are  to  come  with  me  to  eat  din- 
ner, "  said  he. 

"I  am  sorry,  Larsen,"  said  Atelie, 
"but  you  will  have  to  excuse  me.  I 
promised  my  friend  where  I  am  stopping 
that  I  would  be  back. " 

"Then  make  arrangements  to  stay  with 
us  this  evening,  both  of  you,  will  you?" 

They  promised,  then  hurried  away,  so 


they  could  get  back  for  the  afternoon 
meeting.  There  were  meetings  in  the 
afternoon  and  in  the  evening.  Halvor 
was  astonishing  himself,  he  remarked  to 
Atelie.  He  had  never  been  to  three 
religious  meetings  in  one  day  before. 
Atelie  did  not  question  him  as  to  what 
he  thought  of  it  all;  but  she  could  not 
help  showing  her  own  delight  in  the 
gatherings  of  the  people.  After  evening 
services,  Halvor  and  Atelie  with  a  com- 
pany of  the  Elders  and  some  members 
of  the  choir  walked  to  one  of  the  Saints 
in  the  city.  The  threatening  rain  had 
come  so  umbrellas  were  in  demand. 

"Here,"  said  Mads  to  Halvor,  "take 
my  umbrella."  He  and  Atelie  were  try- 
ing to  get  shelter  under  the  same  cover- 
ing. Larsen  had  an  American  umbrella, 
one  that  spread  over  some  ground,  as 
he  said.  Norwegian  umbrellas  are 
invariably  small,  never  meant  to  shelter 
two.  Halvor  accepted  and  Atelie  walked 
closely  to  him. 

"A  big  umbrella  is  quite  the  thing," 
said  Halvor.  "I  never  appreciated  the 
American  article  before. 

She  laughed  a  little  and  clung  just  a 
trifle  closer  to  his  arm. 

"I  must  go  home  tomorrow,"  said  he, 
"are  you  ready  to  go?" 

"Can't  you  possibly  stay?  There  is  to 
be  a  picnic  party  to  Laadergaardsoen  to- 
morrow and  they  would  like  us  to  go 
with  them. " 

"I  must  be  off  tomorrow  sure,  but  I 
can  wait  until  afternoon." 

The  company  ahead  of  them  were  dis- 
appearing down  some  steps  into  a  base- 
menc,  so  the  umbrella  was  lowered  and 
they  followed  into  a  neat  room.  Their 
hosts,  Brother  and  Sister  Void,  were  a 
newly  married  pair,  who  received  them 
all  with  a  hearty  shake  of  the  hand. 
Everybody  was  at  home,  and  there  were 
singing,      chatting,    drinking    chocolate, 
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.  i.         I  he  evening     passed     pleasantly. 
Atelie    became     quite     well    acquainted 
with  some  ot    the  girls.     They  were  shy 
at    first,   but     she     entered   so   freely   into 
their    program     that   they    soon     learned 
that  she  did  not  consider  herself    above 
them.      All    of   them    were   working  girls; 
some   were  employed  in    factories,  some 
in  a  large  packing  establishment,    while 
two  were  clerks  in  a  dry  goods  store.    But 
they    were   bright,    intelligent  girls,    and 
Atelie  was    especially  drawn    to  those  of 
them  who  had  personally  investigated  the 
principles  of  Mormonism  and  joined    an 
unpopular    religion.      Some  of  them  had 
brought  upon   themselves    the    contempt 
of  friends  and  the  persecution  of  parents 
by  becoming  Latter-day  Saints.    Surely, 
here  was    true  heroism.      Here  in    these 
hard  working,   self-supporting  girls   was 
exhibited  a  courage    to  b^    wondered  at 
and  admired.       Atelie    acknowledged  to 
herself    that  she    had  made  no  sacrifices 
in     comparison  to  some  whom  she  ques- 
tioned    and  talked  with.      She    had    not 
left     father    and      mother,     though     her 
friends  would  no  doubt  disown  her — she 
had    already  experienced  a  taste  of  that. 
"  I  ha ven'  t  been  home  for  two  months,  " 
said    one,     a  tall,  quiet  girl  whose  large 
eves  contained  tears  when  she  spoke.    "I 
work  at  the  cotton  factory  and   live  with 
an  old  lady  up  in  Nydalen.     I  have  three 
sisters  and  a  brother,  a  little  fellow  who 
thinks  all  the  world  of  me.    It  was  mostly 
on  his  account  that  I  ventured  home  last. 
I   meant  to  go  into  a  neighbor's   but    he 
caught    sight  of    me  and   came  running. 
Father  was  home,  and  when    he  saw  me 
coming  he  locked  the  door  in  my  face." 
Atelie    was     deeply     interested   in   the 
girl's  story,   when    she    was    called  from 
her  corner  to  play  on  a  small  organ  which 
had  been  carried   in  from   another  room. 
Though     no     singer,    Atelie   was  a   good 
player,   and    the  old  instrument  brought 


forth  some  luautiful  music  under  her 
magnetic  touch.  The  company  was  sur- 
prised,  anil  each  time  she  ceased  Pegged 
for  more.  At  last  she  said  she  knew  no 
more  but  would  sing  a  song.  Her  fin- 
gers crept  softly  over  the  keys  as  she 
began  an  interlude  in  a  soft,  sweet  strain, 
then  imperceptibly  her  voice  blended 
with  the  music,  and  before  the  company 
knew  what  she  was  about  she  was  half 
way  through  one  stanza  of  one  of  their 
most  familiar  hymns.  At  the  second 
stanza,  one  here  and  there  softly  hummed 
along.  With  a  motion  of  her  head  the 
performer  invited  them  to  join  in  and 
soon  there  was  a  grand  chorus  of  the 
whole  company.  Thus  the  evening  was 
spent.  When  they  went  home  the  rain 
had  ceased,  but  the  American  umbrella 
still  protected  Atelie  and  Halvor.  Very 
little  was  said.  They  were  both  busy 
with  their  own    thoughts. 

The  next  morning  the  sky  was  clear 
and  it  promised  a  beautiful  day.  The 
excursion  to  Laadergaardsoen  was  to 
leave  the  whart  at  ten,  and  Atelie  and 
Halvor  for  two  hours  before  that  time 
looked  about  the  city.  As  they  walked 
down  Karl  Johan  street  and  past  the  par- 
liament house  Halvor  simply  said  as 
they  loosed  at  it: 

"Well,   I    didn't  get   there,  did    I?" 

They  paused  at  the  statue  of  Karl 
Johan  just  in  front  of   the  palace. 

"Who  would  ever  have  dreamt  it." 
remarked  he  as  he  looked  up  to  the  figure 
on  the  horse.  "A  French  general  becom- 
ing ruler  over  two  kingdoms  of  the 
north.  This  fellow,  Berndotte,  never 
learned  to  speak  the  language  of  the 
countries  he  ruled.  " 

"And   we  are  Norsemen,"  said   Atelie. 

"Yes;  and  this  Frenchman's  decend- 
ants  are  still  our  rulers.  Bah,  if  we  are 
to  have  a  king,    why  shouldn't     it     be  a 
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Norseman,  one  in  whom  flows  the  blood 
of    the  Vikings-" 

Then  they  walked  up  to  the  reservoir 
and  got  a  fine  view  of  the  city-  At  ten 
o'clock  they  found  a  good  sized  company 
at  the  wharf,  and  taking  the  small  steamer 
which  piied  on  the  harbor  they  soon 
landed  on  the  beach  of  the  beautiful 
Bygdo  Park.  Oscar's  Hall  gleamed  in 
white  beauty  through  the  dark  forest  of 
pine  and  fir.  After  visiting  the  many 
places  of  interest  a  picnic  was  spread  on 
the  sunnv  slope  of  a  hill.  Then  they 
went  deeper  into  the  woods  and  visited 
the  old  Stav  Church,  inside  of  which 
they  sang  a  genuine  Mormon  song,  the 
first  no  doubt,  which  had  echoed  around 
its  old  wooden  walls.  As  they  all  came 
out  an  amateur  photographer  had  her 
camera  ready  and  they  arranged  them- 
selves for  a  picture  with  the  church  in 
the   background. 

Then  the  company  strolled  off  to  var- 
ious places  of  interest  in  small  groups, 
and  Atelie  and  Halvorsoon  found  them- 
selves alone.  They  followed  a  path  up 
a  hillside  into  the  depths  of  the  forest. 
The  underbrush  was  kept  clear,  but 
otherwise  these  old  trees  were  allowed  to 
grow  undisturbed  as  the)-  had  been  for 
years.  The  heavy  overhanging  branches 
of  the  pines  interlaced  each  other  and 
made  a  dense  covering  overhead.  The 
moss  grew  thick  on  trunks  and  rocks, 
and  a  gloom),  chilly  ;iir  prevailed.  On 
the  crest  of  the  hill  was  a  bare  spot,  and 
as  the  sun  was  warm  that  afternoon  the 
two  ramblers  sat  on  one  of  the  old  rus- 
tic seats  which  were  scattered  all  through 
the  park. 

"I  am  rather  sorry  I  can  not  stay  with 
you  the  rest  of  the  .lay.  This  company 
of    Mormons   is  quite    interesting,"   said 

Halvor. 
She  hardly  knew  what   meaning  to  ap- 


ply to  his  remarks,  so  she  made  no 
answer. 

"But  I  will  have  to  get  back  to  town 
within  one  hour.  Won't  you  go  with 
me,  Atelie?" 

"O,  I  cannot  yet,  Halvor.  There  is  a 
meeting  this  evening  which  I  would  very 
much  like  to  attend.' 

"Then  I'll  stay  with  you  if  you  will 
go  home  with  me  tomorrow." 

The  meeting  Atelie  had  referred  to 
was  the  sacrament  meeting  to  which 
none  but  members  of  the  Church  were 
welcome.  Larsen  ihad  invited  her  to  be 
present,  and  when  he  had  inquired 
about  Halvor  she  had  informed  him  that 
he  was  going  home  before  the  meeting. 
So  that  difficulty  was  obviated.  Not  that 
there  was  anything  secret  which  the 
whole  world  could  not  see  in  these 
meetings,  said  Larsen,  but  it  was  wis- 
dom to  act  thus.  The  Mormons,  ac- 
cording to  the  strict  law  of  the  land,  were 
not  allowed  to  perform  any  of  these 
ordinances,  and  they  had  a  number  of 
times,  nearly  got  into  trouble  through 
evil  minded  persons  reporting  their  meet- 
ings to  the  police.  Atelie  did  not  know 
how  to  answer  Halvor's  proposition,  and 
Halvor  saw  her  difficulty.  Instantly 
there  came  to  his  mind  "more  mystery." 
and  as  he  looked  at  the  girl's  troubled 
face  he  wondered  what  it  could  all  mean. 
He  could  only  account  for  it  by  her  con- 
nection with  the  Mormons,  and  he 
repented  for  an  instant  that  he  had  come 
to  this   Mormon  conference. 

"Atelie,"  said  he,  "I  don't  think  you 
are  treating  me  right,  1  am  not  a  child 
that  cannot  be  trusted.  Why  should 
there  be  secrets  between  us  two?" 

Still  she  knew  not  how  to  answer  him. 

"You  do  not  want  me  to  go  to  that 
meeting  tonight.  What  is  there  about 
it  which  is  not  open  to  everybody?  If 
you  can  attend  win   can    not   I? 
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"It  is  simply  a  meeting  for  members 
of  the  Cimrch,  Halvor.  I  am  not  going. 
I'll  go  home  with  you  now,"  and  she 
arose  to  go. 

"There's  plenty  of  time,"  said  he. 
"You  were  going,  Atelie.  Are  you  a 
member  of    the  Mormon  Church?" 

She  stood  erect  and  looked  steadily  at 
him.  Her  face  was  pale.  "I  am,"  she 
answered. 

"That's  the  reason  you  would  not 
promise  to  marry  me?" 

"Partly,  Halvor;  but  you  do  not 
understand " 

"No;  I  do  not  understand.  I  am  a 
simpleton.  I  cannot  comprehend  such 
things.  I  am  a  plaything  in  your  hands.  " 
He  spoke  rapidly  and  with  rising  anger. 
He  looked  at  his  watch.  "I  must  go," 
said  he.  "Come,  I  will  take  you  to 
your  friends." 

They  hurried  through  the  dark  paths 
whose  gloom  was  greater  than  ever. 

"  I  am  going  home  with  you,  "  she  said. 

"No;  stay  to  your  meeting.  I  can  go 
back  alone.      I   know  the  way." 

Every  cruel  word  was  a  blow  at  her 
heart;     but  still  she  tried  once  more. 

"You  are  my  friend,  Halvor,  the  best 
I  have  on  earth  now." 

"  I  don't  believe  it.  " 

Then  she  said  no  more,  she  did  not 
join  the  company  in  the  goodby's  which 
rang  out  to  him  as  the  boat  carried  him 
across  the  fjord  to  the  city.  Atelie  tried 
to  cover  her  feelings  but  Larsen  saw 
something  was  the  matter,  and  did  what 
he  could  to  make  the  rest  of  the  trip 
pleasant  to  her.  He  asked  her  no  ques- 
tions and  she  said  nothing  to  him.  It 
was  not    a  time  for  words. 

That  evening  Atelie  attended  the  sac- 
rament meeting,  and  partook  for  the  first 
time  of  the  sacred  emblems  of  her  Lord 
and  Savior,  administered  by  those  hav- 
ing    authority.       The    simplicity    of  the 


rites  did  not  now  astonish  her.  Her 
heart  was  full  when  she  ate  the  morsel 
of  bread  and  sipped  the  water.  "This 
has  been  bought  with  a  price,"  said  she 
to  herself,  but  the  strength  and  renewed 
spirits  which  she  received  from  that 
meeting  was  worth  much  to  her  in  her 
hour  of  trial.  She  had  set  the  wheel, 
hoisted  the  sail.  She  could  not  now  turn 
back.  All  she  asked  was  that  God 
would  temper  the  winds,  and  give  her  a 
stout  heart  to  bear  her  through  the  fierce 
storms  which  might  overtake  her  on  her 
voyage. 

Nephi  Anderson. 

[TO  BE  CONTINUED.! 


HISTORY  OF  RELIGIOUS    DEVELOPMENT 
IN  AMERICA. 


The  Puritans. 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  439.) 

The  Puritans  have  been  so  intimately 
connected  with  religious  movements  in 
America,  that  we  must  understand  some- 
thing of  their  antecedents  in  Europe — 
something  of  their  achievements  there 
in  order  to  comprehend  their  influence 
here. 

Many  writers  in  speaking  of  the 
Reformation  seem  to  utterly  confound 
the  actions  of  Henry  VIII,  Cranmer  and 
Laud,  with  the  great  work  performed  by 
such  men  as  Tyndale,  Bunyon  and  Wil- 
liam Penn.  Yet  in  fact  the  latter  named 
individuals  lived  for  an  entirely  different 
purpose,  and,  in  their  day,  were  antago- 
nistic to  the  former. 

The  Puritan  movement  might  indeed 
be  traced  far  back  to  the  days  of  the 
Waldenses  and  Hussites,  when  those 
early  reformers  advocated  "the  divine 
right  of  private  judgment"  and  declared 
that,  "even  in  their  da}',  God  was  able 
by  His    Spirit,  to  reveal  His  will  to  (he 
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hearts  of  the  children  of  men,  even  as 
He  had  done  in  ancient  times.'1 

Many  of  those  so-called  leaders  of 
Protestantism  were  merely  politic  and 
ambitious  rulers  who  sought  power  and 
popularity  by  favoring  ideas  that  had 
already  long  been  held  by  a  portion  of 
their  people  even  amidst  the  greatest 
privations  and  dangers.  In  judging  of 
the  Puritans  we  are  obliged  to  throw 
aside  the  eulogiums  pronounced  upon 
many  so-called  heroes  and  seek  the  truth 
among  those  who  are  unknown  to  fame. 
However  much  glory  may  be  ascribed  to 
Elizabeth  and  her  ministers, — to  James 
I.  and  his  compeers,  we  must  look  deep- 
er into  the  history  of  that  age  to  learn 
the  development  of  those  forces  that 
have  given  life  and  power  to  American 
civilization. 

It  was  the  Puritans  that  raised  up, 
and  sent  forth  colonizers  —  men  and 
women  of  advanced  and  liberal  ideas — 
to  this  new  world.  Without  that  great 
religious  awakening  known  as  the  Refor- 
mation, no  race  of  moral  giants  could 
have  been  thrust  out  into  this  new  world, 
and  without  such  a  race  of  men,  the 
problem  of  self-government  could  not 
have  been  solved,  this  continent-wide 
Republic  could  not  have  been  established. 

When  we  read  the  history  of  ancient 
nations,  we  find  that  even  the  best  of 
them  emerged  from  barbarism.  Ca;sar  in 
his  record  of  those  times  admits  that 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Gaul — now 
called  France,  —  subsisted  partly  on 
herbs  and  partly  on  the  leaves  and  twigs 
of  trees,  and  the  ancient  Britons  painted 
their  faces  and  were  clad  in  the  skins  of 
wild  animals.  If  we  go  a  step  farther 
back,  we  find  that  even  the  ancestors  of 
Caesar — the  proud  emperor  of  Rome, — 
were  only  at  the  beginning  a  band  of 
savage  outlaws  whom  Romulus  had 
gathered  on  the  Palatine  hill. 


But  when  we  turn  to  America,  we  find 
that  even  the  first  settlers  were  a  civil- 
ized people;  who  brought  with  them  the 
best  ideas  of  the  times  in  which  they 
lived.  They  consisted  of  men  and 
women  who  were  concientious  and  cour- 
ageous enough  to  leave  civilized  and 
historic  England,  Holland,  France,  Ger- 
many and  Switzerland,  and  come  to  this 
wild  and  fruitless  wilderness  for  the 
privilege  of  worshiping  God  according 
to  the  dictates  of  their  consciences. 
We,  therefore,  enjoy  a  peculiar  vantage- 
ground  which  no  other  nation  possessed. 
It  is  easy  to  see  that  a  Divine  Provi- 
dence destined  this  people  to  break  from 
the  old  European  traditions. 

Humanity  was  to  take  a  stride  in  ad- 
vance of  anything  that  European  cus- 
toms and  conditions  would  permit.  Not 
only  did  the  emigrants  come  to  a  new 
country  but  likewise  their  minds  advanced 
to  the  study  of  new  ideas.  The  muse 
of  history  turned  a  new  page  to  record, 
not  merely  the  story  of  a  new  world,  but 
also  the  glory  of  a  new  and  wonderful 
development. 

In  studying  the  history  of  our  country 
we  should  bear  in  mind  the  distinction 
between  the  early  adventurers  and  the 
real  settlers — between  the  fortune-hunt- 
ers and  the  home-hunters.  The  early 
settlers  were  no  such  men  as  followed 
Cortez  to  humble  the  Montezumas  and 
and  despoil  Mexico  of  her  old  barbaric 
splendor;  no  such  men  as  followed  Pi- 
zarro  to  rob  the  Incas  of  their  glory  and 
reduce  the  proud  Peruvians  to  slavery. 
No,  they  were  men  whose  hands  were 
hardened  by  honest  toil;  and  they 
brought  with  them  the  ripened  ideas  of 
many  lands,  to  be  planted  in  the  fruit- 
ful soil  of  America.  They  brought  with 
them  the  germs  that  had  formed  the 
greatness  of    the  ancient   nations. 

For  example,    the  central   idea    in   the 
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ancient  Hebrew  civilization  was  religion. 
Egyptian  greatness  depended  on  material 
prosperity  and  industry.  The  Greeks 
became  noted  for  their  culture  and  love 
of  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  art.  The 
Romans  depended  for  their  success  upon 
their  organization  and  obedience  to  law. 
Perhaps  no  one  of  these  great  ideas 
alone  is  sufficient  to  secure  national  per- 
manency: yet,  no  one  of  them  can  with 
safety  be  rejected.  All  of  them  are  essen- 
tial to  the  upbuilding  and  strength  of 
society  and  government.  Thus  we  find 
that  the  four  cardinal  principles,  namely, 
religion,  industry,  culture  and  organiza- 
tion, one  at  least  of  which  dominated  in 
each  of  the  four  great  civilizations  of 
antiquity,  these  have  all  become  the  dis- 
tinctive features  of  American  civiliza- 
tion, and  which,  as  they  develop  will 
prepare  our  nation  to  become  the  con- 
trolling power  in  the  dispensation  of  the 
fullness  of    times. 

/.  H.    Ward. 

(TO  BE  CONTINUED.) 


THE  PIONEERS  AND  OTHERS. 


What  They  Did  and  How  They  Did  It. 

IX. INDIANS      ONCE    MORE,    ALSO   THE    JUDI- 
CIARY— GOVERNOR     YOUNG      REAPPOINTED. 

Brother  Joseph  L.  Heywood  sends  the 
author  of  these  chapters  an  instructive 
letter,  space  for  the  following  from 
which  is  cheerfully  given: 

"I  have  read  with  much  pleasure  }'our 
communications  in  the  Juvenile  In- 
structor relating  to  Utah.  Inasmuch 
as  I  came  to  Salt  Lake  in  the  fall  of 
1848  and  was  United  States  Marshal  for 
six  years  and  also  the  first  presiding 
officer  at  Nephi,  Juab  County.  I  feel  in- 
clined to  say  something  in  behalf  of  the 
Indian.  I  was  personally  acquainted 
with    Arapeen     and    it  was   undoubtedly 


true  that  he  killed  the  child  in  the  man- 
ner stated  because  he  could  not  sell  it. 
I  do  not  wish  to  justify  cruelty  in  any- 
one; still  there  is  another  side  to  the 
character  of  the  man,  and  as  he  never 
joined  to  my  knowledge  in  any  hos- 
tility against  the  whites,  but  was  uni- 
formly friendl),  1  make  this  statement. 
In  relation  to  the  Indian  war  of  1853, 
commonly  known  as  the  Walker  war,  I 
have  to  say  that  it  was  precipitated  by 
the  beating  of  Showersockets  by  a  very 
unwise  Mormon  by  the  name  of  Ivy. 
Some  cattle  were  driven  off  and  our 
brethren  were  scared  out  of  the  canvons 
by  shots    being  fired    over    their    heads. 

"When  in  the  fall  of  the  year  Walker 
found  out  that  our  people  did  not  wish 
to  fight  he  came  into  our  settlements 
much  pleased.  I  was  living  at  Nephi 
at  the  time  Chief  Walker  met  there  an 
Indian  who  went  by  the  name  of  Old 
Cutlip.  Chief  Walker  gave  him  a 
severe  reprimand  for  not  coming  out  and 
informing  him  of  the  condition  of  affairs. 
Walker  said,  '1  knew  you  when  you  had 
nothing  to  eat  but  dirt  and  if  you  met  a 
white  man  with  a  little  property  you 
would  kill  him  to  get  it,  a  thing  I  never 
did.'  I  have  met  with  individuals  who 
had  traveled  with  Walker  and  bore  tes- 
timony to  good  treatment. 

"I  know  of  no  individual  now  living 
from  whom  you  could  gain  as  much  cor- 
rect information  of  the  true  character  of 
the  Indians  with  whom  we  had  to  deal 
in  early  times  as  Brother  George  W. 
Bean,  of  Richfield,  Sevier  County,  who 
acted  as  Indian  interpreter  for  many 
years. 

Hoping  that  this  communication  will 
be  received  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  is 
written  with  a  sole  desire  for  historical 
truths." 

It  was  hoped  and  believed  that  the 
Indians  had  been  disposed  of  for  a  while 
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at  least,  so  far  as  this  history  goes:  but 
as  it  is  designed  for  general  information 
the  matter  can  be  reopened  whenever  by 
so  doing  new  information  or  new  light 
on  old  information  can  thus  be  obtained. 
Brother  Heywood's  statement  does  not 
help  Arapeen's  case  much,  but  it  does 
relieve  Walker's  character  of  some  of 
its  more  somber  shades  and  so  much  at 
least  is  gained.  It  is  as  well  perhaps  to 
make  the  point  once  more  in  a  few 
words,    that    from  the  beginning  and  all 
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along  as  a  rule    the  Indians    have    been 
more  sinned  against  than  sinning. 

Early  in  the  fall  of  1S54,  Col.  E.  J. 
Steptoe,  with  a  command  of  Federal 
soldiers,  reached  Sait  Lake  City.  They 
were,  as  stated,  on  their  way  to  Califor- 
nia but  what  for  is  not  recorded.  The 
fact,  as  subsequently  developed,  that  tin- 
Colonel  bore  with  him  or  at  least  shortly 
after  his  advent  received  a  tender  ol  the 
governorship  of  Utah  can  but  figure 
somewhat     among     the      conjectures     to 


which  the  occasion  gave  rise.  It  was 
known  that  efforts  had  been  made  to  have 
Governor  Young — whose  administration 
had  been  most  satisfactory  to  all  con- 
cerned, reappointed;  but  in  the  interim 
the  national  administration  had  changed, 
President  Fillmore  having  given  way  to 
President  Pierce,  and  the  latter  declined 
at  the  time  to  respect  the  people's  wishes. 
Whatever  Col.  Steptoe  may  have  con- 
templated or  looked  for  here,  his  course 
after  arrival  was  singularly  exemplary 
and  straightforward.  Ascertaining  almost 
at  a  glance  that  he  was  not  wanted 
and  the  incumbent  of  the  office  was 
wanted  for  Governor,  he  respectfully 
declined  being  made  an  instrument  for 
the  setting  aside  of  the  popular  will  and 
so  refused  the  proffered  position.  Not 
only  this,  but  he  signed  a  memorial  to 
the  President  asking  that  Governor 
Young  be  retained;  so  did  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Territory,  John  F.  Kinney, 
and  a  large  number  of  other  prominent 
Gentiles.  This  had  the  desired  effect 
and  the  reappointment  was  made. 

Some  little  time  after  this,  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  spring  of  1S55,  El 
ders  George  Q.  Cannon.  Joseph  Bull 
and  Matthew  F.  Wilkie.  went  on  a  special 
mission  to  San  Francisco,  the  object 
being  to  establish  an  outpost  of  the 
Church  in  the  Golden  State,  one  of  the 
agencies  of  which  was  to  be  a  newspaper. 
Elder  C.  C.  Rich  accompanied  them  as 
far  as  San  Bernardino,  where  he  in 
company  with  Amasa  M.  Lyman  was 
in  charge  of  a  mission.  The  first 
three  above  named  were  practical  prin- 
ters. As  a  result  the  Western  Stan- 
dard was  issued  early  in  the  follow- 
ing    year.     Elder    Cannon    being    editor. 

One  of  the  most  highly  respected 
and  sincerely  regretted  Federal  officials 
that  ever  came  to  Utah  died  in  |une. 
1855.      His  name  was    Leonidas   Shaver; 
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he  u;is  a  very  young  man  and  his  death 
uhs  the  result  of  circumstances  which 
constituted  a  highly  interesting  story.  In 
his  college  days  he  was  enamored  of  a 
beautiful  girl,  and  she  of  him,  but  he 
had  a  rival  whose  rivalry  was  unrewarded. 
One  day  while  the  two  were  passing  on 
a  staircase,  the  latter  without  a  word  of 
warning  made  a  vicious  thrust  at  Shaver 
with  the  large  blade  of  a  pocket  knife, 
the  design  being  apparently  more  to  in- 
flict an  injury  than  to  kill;  if  this  was 
the  case,  it  was  successful  to  a  degree 
which  Satan  himself  could  not  have  sur- 
passed. The  knife  blade  entered  the 
thigh  at  the  junction  of  the  two  large 
bones  and  broke  off.  All  the  surgical 
skill  that  could  be  obtained  was  unequal 
to  the  task  of  extracting  the  blade  and  it 
remained  as  a  constant  and  almost  un- 
ceasing source  of  distracting  pain. 
While  in  Utah  the  Judge  had  at  times 
to  resort  to  opiates  and  stimulants  to 
effect  even  a  temporary  abatement  of  his 
misery,  which  made  him  prematurely  eld. 
affected  his  mind,  and  accounts,  at  least 
in  part,  for  his  early  demise.  Doubtless 
the  grim  messenger  W2  3  made  welcome 
when  he  called.  Like  one  of  his  im- 
mediate predecessors  on  the  bench,  Judge 
Reed,  he  was  given  a  public  funeral  with 
all  the  tokens  of  respect  possible  that  a 
community  which  knows  well  enough 
how  to  respect  the  good  and  the  true 
could  bestow. 

Judge  Shaver  was  succeeded  by  W. 
W.  Drummond.  an  entirely  different 
type  of  man.  He  was,  according  to 
statutory  requirements,  learned  in  the 
law,  but  made  his  accomplishments 
oftener  a  means  of  antagonizing  and 
harassing  than  aiding  and  forwarding  a 
young  and  struggling  commonwealth. 
One  of  his  bones  of  contention  was  the 
matter  previously  spoken  of,  the  invest- 
ment of    the  Probate  courts  with  extend- 


ed jurisdiction.  The  bench  now  consist- 
ed of  Chief  |ustice  Kinney  and  Asso- 
ciate Justices  Stiles  and  Drummond.  the 
last  two  being  in  spirit  and  purpose  vi  I 
much  alike.  The  court  had  formerly, 
when  Stiles  was  the- minority,  upheld  the 
law  spoken  of  and  sustained  its  judg- 
ments when  called  upon  to  do  so;  but 
when,  through     the  evolution     of  things 
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political  Stiles  found  himself  figuring  in 
the  majority,  all  this  was  changed. 
Drummond  refused  to  sustain  the  pro- 
ceedings ot  the  Probate  courts  except  in 
matters  wherein  they  ordinarily  had  jur- 
isdiction. Just  what  force  and  meaning 
the  term  ' -ordinarily"  had  in  such  con- 
nection is  not  clear;  there  was  no  other 
local  sovereignty  east  of  California  and 
west  of  the  Missouri  river,  and  to  adopt  as 
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a  criterion  in  a  far-off  land  struggling  with 
new  and  hard  conditions  the  judicial 
practice  prevailing  in  the  old  and  well 
settled  Stales  where  such  and  other 
things  in  that  line  had  been  well  digested 
for  many  years,  seems  to  savor  slightly 
of  a  lack  of  common  judgment,  if  not 
common  law.  Besides,  the  Organic  Act, 
passed     by     Congress     was    (by    others) 


his  coming;  indirectly,  as  a  part  and  the 
larger  part  of  a  community  which  con- 
sidered itself  outraged  by  a  professed 
exemplar  of  morals  being  an  open  violator 
of  the  code,  they  contributed  their  full 
share  toward  the  volume  of  indignation 
which  the  erring  jurist  could  not  stem  al- 
together, although  he  did  so  for  some- 
time, and  he  left  Utah    for  Utah's  good. 


recognized  as  the  only  standard  by  which  !  The  feeling  toward    him,  it    is  proper  to 
Territorial  laws  could  properly  be  tested,      say,  was  shared  in  by  nearly  every  Gen- 


and  Kinney  and 
Shaver  held  that, 
so  gauged,  there 
was  nothing  re- 
versible or  des- 
tructible in  the 
law;  not  so  Drum- 
mond  and  Stiles. 
They  probably 
took  the  equitable 
view  of  the  situ- 
ation that  what- 
ever ought  to  be  is 
presumed  to  be, 
and  as  there  ought 
to  be  something  in 
the  Organic  Act 
authorizing  the  re- 
striction on  law 
making  which  they 
sought  to  impose, 
it  was  presumed  to 
exist.  It  certain]) 
requires  a  mind 
extra-judicially  equipped  to  be  able  to 
deal  with  a  shadow  where  there  is  no 
substance,  but  no  matter  now.  All  that 
is  settled,  satisfactorily  so.    Judge  Drum- 


tile  resident  of  the 
Territory,  even 
then  quite  a  numer- 
ous element.  In 
his  dovvn  fall,  how- 
ever, he  sought  as 
a  last  resort  to  do 
the  Mormons  all 
the  injun-  he  could, 
and  so  joined  with 
one  Magraw  in 
making  false  rep- 
resentations to  the 
Government  re- 
garding the  situ- 
ation in  Utah, 
seeking  by  every 
available  means  to 
have  troops  sent 
here  and  the  Mor- 
mons subjugated 
by  force  of  arms. 
A  very  pleasant 
person  was  that 
Drumniond.  and  a  remarkably  pleasing 
way  he  had!  If  he  had  ransacked  the 
chambers  of  his  imagination  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  other  pursuits,  it  would 
mond  showed  himself  to  be  personally  have  puzzled  him  to  find  a  pretext  for 
and     notoriously    immoral  and  he  finally   I   so  much  hostility,  unless  innate  badness 
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left  the  Territory  in  the  deepest  disgrace. 
The  "unvirtuous  and  misguided  Mor- 
mons" had  nothing  directly  to  do  with 
his   going  any  more     than   they    had  with 


could    be  so  considered,    and    assuredl) 
that  would  be  a  very  poor  one. 

.V.    ./.     Ki'lllliT. 


Ml    III-     I  ilM  IM    I  li    ■ 
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JAMES  AS  A  COOK. 
"Wiij,  I  wonder  what  I  can  get  for 
supper?  The  herders  will  soon  be  in 
and  will  expept  their  meal  ready.  Let 
me  see  what  time  is  it?  Oh,  its  only 
five:  I  have  plenty  of  time,  so  I  needn't 
be  in  a  hurry.  But  then  I  will  put  that 
rice  on,  because  they  say  it  takes  a  long 
time  to  cook."  As  a  result  of  this 
soliloquy  a  half  pot  full  of  rice  was  soon 
on  the  stove. 

James  Maries  was  in  a  sheep  camp 
acting  as  chief  cook.  He  was  not 
accustomed  to  this  kind  of  work.  But 
through  some  words  which  had  passed 
between  him  and  his  father,  he  had 
vowed  that  he  would  make  his  own 
living.  He  began  by  applying  for  a  job 
at  the  sheep  camp.  My  story  is  to  do 
with  his  first  day's  experience. 

"I  suppose  the  rice  is  getting  done 
by  this  time,"  thought  James,  and  look- 
ing into  the  pot  he  perceived  that  the 
rice  was  dry  and  that  there  was  about 
one  third  more  than  had  been  put  in. 
Filling  the  pot  again  with  water,  he  sat 
down  on  the  bed  whistling  and  thinking 
of  the  new  life  before  him. 

Soon  he  was  surprised  to  see  the  lid 
on  the  pot  slowly  rising,  and  the  rice 
rolling  out  all  over  the  stove.  He  took 
part  of  it  out  and  refilled  the  pot  with 
water,  then  made  a  large  fire  and  again 
sat  down.  The  rice  now  swelled  rapidly 
and  soon  began  again  to  fall  out  on  the 
stove.  For  the  next  hour  our  cook  was 
kept  busy  filling  sauce-pans,  buckets, 
frying  pans,  cups,  and  bowls  until  every 
vessel  in  the  camp  was  cram  full  and 
still  the  pot  was  running  over. 

"Where  in  the  Sam-hill  am  I  going 
to  put  it  all?"  said  James  as  he  stood 
in  the  centre  of  the  tent  with  the  tea 
kettle  full  in  one  hand  and  the  coffee 
pot  full  in  the  other.  He  looked  around 
for    more    vessels,    but    could    not    find 


room  to  stand  those    he    held    let    alone 

finding  more   buckets. 

Tin;  time  was  Hearing  when  the 
herders  were  to  be  in  for  supper.  What 
was  he  to  do?  Not  a  thing  to  eat  on, 
not  a  cup  to  drink  from,  and  not  a 
place  to  sit  down;  and  what  was  more 
that  bounteous  stove  pot  still  pouring 
forth  rice  in  abundance. 

Flushed  and  angry,  he  seized  the  bail 
of  the  too  prolific  vessel,  and  slowly 
picked  his  way  through  tin  brush  at  the 
back  of  the  camp,  evidently  looking  for 
a  place  to  hide  its  contents.  About 
twenty  rods  distant  he  knelt  down  and 
began  digging  a  hole.  He  worked  and 
dug  with  vigilance;  his  face  growing 
red  and  beads  of  perspiration  standing 
out  on  his  forehead.  He  was  just  in 
the  act  of  emptying  the  rice  when  a 
voice  from  behind  said,  "What's  up, 
Jim?" 

Jim  turned  around  and  saw  one  of 
the  herders  standing  two  rods  distant. 
He  quickly  rose  up  saying,  "Oh,  I  was 
just  burying  some  old  decaying  meat 
which  I  thought  would  kill  the  dogs  if 
they  should  eat  it.  " 

The  hungry  herder  proceeded  to  camp, 
not  waiting  for  Jim.  It  was  now  dusk, 
and  inside  the  tent  it  was  just  light 
enough  to  see  the  white  china  cup  which 
stood  nearest  the  door.  Taking  one  of 
these  he  proceeded,  without  lighting  a 
lamp  to  where  the  waterbucket  stood 
and  dipped  in  to  get  a  drink. 

He  took  but  one  swallow.  Oh  what 
horror  filled  his  soul!  What  were  those 
soft,  wiggling  things  which  he  felt  going 
down  his  throat?  Was  the  water  full 
of  vermin? 

He  yelled  for  Jim,  then  hurried  to 
find  a  match,  and  in  doing  so,  tipped 
over  two  of  Jim's  large  buckets  of  rice. 
The  lamp  was  soon  lighted,  and  the 
herder    stood    amazed,    looking    first    at 
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one  vessel  and  then  at  another.  Was 
he  standing  in  a  rice  bin,  or  was  it  the 
cooking    department  of  a    Chinese  den! 

James  soon  came  plodding  into  camp 
with  the  stove  pot  in  his  hand  and  was 
thus  welcomed : 

"I  guess  this  here  is  some  of  the  old 
meat  you  forgot  to  bury,  isn't  it?" 

The  color  of  Jim's  face  told  the  truth, 
and  with  broken  sentences  he  explained 
that  he  didn't  know  how  much  fifty 
cents  worth  of  rice  would  make  when  it 
is  cooked. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  for  the  next 
year  he  was  not  permitted  to  forget  his 
first  lesson  in  cooking. 

Jeddie  Stokes. 


TOPICS  OF  THE  TIMES. 


THE    SEMI-CENTENNIAL    JUBILEE. 

The  Semi-centennial  celebration  of 
the  arrival  of  the  Pioneers  into  the  Great 
Salt  Lake  Valley  has  been  one  of  the 
most  notable  events  that  has  been  wit- 
nessed in  the  West  since  its  settlement 
by  white  men.  The  celebration  itself 
was  grand  and  imposing;  in  fact  it  may 
be  termed,  without  any  exaggeration,  a 
magnificent  pageant.  Though  the  writer 
was  not  himself  present,  having  been 
required  to  go  East  to  attend  to  impor- 
tant business  that  could  not  be  post, 
poned,  and  in  the  performance  of  which 
he  went  verj  reluctantly,  and  only  at  the 
earnest  request  of  President  Woodruff, 
the  encomiums  and  praise  which  he  has 
heard  from  all  classes,  Mormons  and 
non-Mormons,  of  this  celebration  is 
sufficient  in  his  mind  to  show  how  deep 
and  favorable  an  impression  has  been 
made  upon  all  who  witnessed  the  in- 
teresting i.nd  delightful  proceedings. 
The  entile  atfair.  without  doubt,  ex- 
ceeded all  anticipations,  and  in  its  elabo- 


ration and  all  its  details  was  well 
worthy  of  the  occasion.  The  bringing 
together,  from  distant  places,  of  all  the 
Pioneers  was  in  and  of  itself  a  splendid 
feature.  Men  and  women  who  had  not 
seen  each  other  for  years,  but  who  in 
former  times  had  shared  common  perils 
and  endured  common  hardships,  had  the 
opportunity  of  mingling  together  again 
and  comparing  their  lives  through  which 
they  had  passed  since  their  separation. 
The  young  people  of  the  community, 
also,  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  these 
aged  people,  of  hearing  the  recitals  of 
their  hardships  and  toils,  and  the  im- 
pression that  was  made  upon  the  minds 
of  the  young,  by  that  which  they  saw 
and  heard  will  never  be  effaced,  but  will 
be  treasured  and  be  related  by  them  in 
advancing  years  to  their  posterity  and 
to  others.  A  great  amount  of  very 
valuable  history  has  been  collected,  and 
this  will  be  garnered  in  memory,  and  in 
records  for  future  use.  The  results 
must  be  exceedingly  satisfactory.  Many 
incidents  of  history  that  might  have 
been  forgotten  and  buried  in  oblivion 
have  been  brought  to  light  and  recorded; 
and,  altogether,  there  is  great  cause  for 
gratulation  that  such  a  gathering 
together  of  these  ancient  worthies  was 
possible  under  such  favorable  conditions. 
For  man}'  years  it  was  very  currently 
reported,  and  generally  believed,  that 
the  Latter-day  Saints  in  these  valleys 
were  a  lot  of  ignorant  foreigners.  State- 
ments of  this  character  have  been  re- 
peatedly published,  and  the  prevalent 
opinion  has  been  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  very  few  ol  the  leading  nun. 
the  bulk  of  the  people  have  been  brought 
from  foreign  lands.  Nothing  more  erron 
eons  than  tins  could  be  stated  concern- 
ing the  pioneers  and  the  earl)  settlers  of 
the  Great  Salt  Lake  Yallev  That  which 
has  been  published  concerning  them  dur- 
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mil;  the  preparation  for  the  Jubilee 
abundantly  disproves  these  f:\lse  state- 
ments. 

Of  the  143  men  who  formed  the  pio- 
neer  company  proper,  tin  larger  portion 
of  them  were  either  of  New  England 
birth  or  the  children  of  New  England 
parents.  Everyone  who  has  kept  in- 
formed, by  reading  the  newspapers,  con- 
cerning the  Pioneers  must  have  been  im- 
pressed with  this  fact.  Those  of  the 
Twelve  Apostles  who  were  members  of 
the  first  pioneer  company  were  all  of  New 
England  birth,  excepting  one,  and  he 
was  born  in  the  State  of  New  York,  of 
Massachusetts  parentage.  Two  more  of 
the  Twelve  reached  the  valley  the  same 
year,  one  of  whom  was  born  in  Massa- 
chusetts, the  other  was  of  English  birth. 
So  that  of  the  Apostles  who  came  to  the 
Valley  in  the  year  1847,  every  one  was  a 
New  Englander,  or  of  New  England  par- 
entage, excepting  one.  Of  the  companies 
that  came  in  here  in  1847,  the  very  great 
majority  of  their  members  were  Ameri- 
can born.  There  are  695  still  living  of 
those  who  came  in  that  year,  and  out  of 
this  number  but  forty-seven  were  born 
in  foreign  lands,  mostly  in  England. 
This  shows  how  large  a  proportion  of 
the  first  settlers  of  this  State  were  Amer- 
icans, and  emphatically  contradicts  the 
loose  statements  which  have  been  made 
concerning  the  large  proportion  of  for- 
eigners there  was  among  the  early  set- 
tlers of  Utah. 


It  was  clearly  the  design  of  the 
Almighty  to  select  from  the  race 
of  men  who  had  been  His  instruments 
in  founding  the  colonies  of  New  Eng- 
land the  Pioneers  of  this  mountain 
region.  The  qualities  which  they 
possessed  by  inheritance,  and  which 
had  been    developed    by    training,    were 


those  which  were  Deeded  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  what  might  be  termed  a 
new  empire  in  the  West.  The  condi- 
tions    were     such     as     to     require     the 

greatest  strength  of  character,  the  most 
sturdy  independence  and  fearless  con- 
tempt of  privations  and  hardships.  To 
a  wonderfully  marked  extent  did  the 
Pioneers  of  Utah  exhibit  the  same 
sterling  t'raits  of  character  in  settling 
this  inhospitable  region,  that  their 
ancestors  did  in  founding  the  colonies 
in  the  bleak  and  forbidding  region  of 
New  England.  The  same  heroism,  the 
same  love  of  liberty,  the  same  dauntless 
courage,  the  same  willingness  to  face 
the  unknown  perils  of  the  wilderness 
for  the  sake  of  religious  freedom,  and 
the  privilege  of  worshipping  God 
according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own 
consciences,  animated  the  men  and 
women  of  1847,  as  611ed  the  souls  of 
those  who  fled  from  the  mother  country 
to  the  distant  shores  of  America. 

The  New  England  polity  is  the  polity 
that  has  influenced  and  will  continue  to 
influence  the  management  of  the  affairs 
of  Utah  so  long  as  the  men  of  that  blood 
shall  have  the  privilege  of  exercising  in- 
fluence in  the  affairs  of  the  State.  Their 
purposes  may  be  overshadowed  for  a 
time,  and  their  system  of  managing 
affairs  may  be  pushed  aside,  but  when- 
ever they  shall  have  the  opportunity,  the 
characteristics  that  distinguished  their 
ancestry,  and  which  thev,  themselves, 
exhibited  in  great  perfection  for  many 
years  in  the  early  settlement  of  this 
country,  will  assert  themselves  and  will 
be  witnessed  in  the  administration  of 
government  in  this  land. 

Not  only  has  the  blood  of  New  Eng- 
land made  itself  felt  in  our  State,  but 
there  have  been  gathered  from  the  freest 
nations  of  the  earth  men  and  women  of 
grand  characteristics,    who    are    not    un- 
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worthy  to  sit  side  by  side  with  the 
proudest  descendants  of  the  liberty-lov- 
ing men  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries.  From  Great  Britain,  from 
Scandinavia,  from  Germany  and  Switz- 
erland, thousands  have  been  gathered  to 
this  State  of  the  flower  of  those  lands. 
Is  this  language  too  strong?  I  think- 
not.  They  have  not  been  distinguished 
for  their  learning,  nor  for  their  wealth  : 
but  they  have  been  distinguished  for 
their  love  of  truth,  They,  also,  have 
shown  herioc  characteristics.  They  have 
been  willing  to  sacrifice  everything  that 
men  hold  dear  on  earth  for  the  truth  of 
heaven.  They  have  frequently  laid  down 
their  lives,  and  have  sacrificed  property 
—  in  fact,  risked  everything  for  that 
which  they  believed  to  be  from  God. 
In  this  manner  have  thev  shown  that 
they  were  worthy  associates  of  the  men 
of  American  ancestry  who  were  the  in- 
struments in  the  hands  of  the  Lord  of 
laying  the  foundation  of  the  great  work 
of  God  in  the  last  da"s. 


WISE  THOUOHTS. 

Dare  to  be    true;   nothing  can  need  a 

lie. 

A   friendly   eye    is    slow    to  see  small 
faults. 

Sim    up  at  night  what   thou  hast    done 
by  day. 

Saying  and  doing  well  should  yoke  to- 
gether. 

Si  okn     no  man's     love,     though     of     n 
mean  di  gree. 

Lki     each  one  obej   what    is  deepest, 
highest  and  purest  in  him. 

Pain  is  one  ol  Nature's  teachers  whose 
as    wi     cannot     afford    to  dispense 
with. 


Struggle,  earnest  deadly  struggle,  is 
the  universal,  indispensible  law  of  the 
soul's  advancement. 

We  love  music  for  the  buried  hopes, 
the  garnered  memories,  the  tender  feel- 
ings it  can  summon  at  a  touch. 

It  has  been  well  observed  that  we 
should  treat  futurity  as  an  aged  friend 
from  whom  we  expect  a  rich  legacy. 

Friendship  is  the  reciprocation  of  af- 
fection; and  he  who  has  none  to  bestow 
has  no  right  to  expect  any  in  return. 

It  is  more  from  carelessness  about  the 
truth  than  from  intentional  lying  that 
there  is  so  much  falsehood  in  the  world. 

Pride  creeps  into  the  holiest  and  hum- 
blest exercises  of  self-discipline.  It  is 
the  supremest  natures  only  that  escape 
the  taint. 

Do  not  dare  to  live  without  some  clear 
intention     toward      which      your     living 
shall  be    bent.      Mean    to    be    something, 
with   all  your  might. 

Be  not  ashamed  to  be  helped,  for  it 
is  thy  business  to  do  thy  duty  like  a 
soldier  in  the  assault  on  a  town.  How, 
then,  if,  being  lame,  thou  canst  not 
mount  to  the  battlements  alone,  but 
with  the  help  of     another  it    is  possible? 

\\  i  \k  your  learning  like  your  watch, 
in  a  private  pocket,  and  do  not  pull  it 
out  and  strike  it,  merely  to  show  that 
you  have  one.  It  you  arc  asked  what 
o'clock  it  is,  tell  it,  luii  di.  nut  proclaim 
it  hourly  and  unasked  like  the  wat<  lim.in. 

Work  when  you  work,  but,  when  the 
in .  .1  in.-  cii  one's  duly  is  done,  then 
relax  thoroughly,  I  In  x  is  as  much  vir- 
tue in  refreshing  soul  and  body  bj  j  ield- 
ing  up  all  responsibility  and  care  as 
then  is  m  the  courag<  ous  meel  ing  "I 
active   obligations. 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  PRIH  ARIES. 
Hawaiian   Islands,   Laie,    Oahu, 

June  17,  1897. 
Mrs.   L.    /..    Greene-Richards, 

Dear  Sister — Your  kind  favor  of 
\pril  24th,  was  received  with  much 
pleasure.  We  are  glad  to  know  that 
although  we  are  so  far  away,  we  are  not 
forgotten.  We  are  getting  along  real 
well  in  our  Primary  here.  I  wrote  Sis- 
ter Felt  regarding  our  Association. 

The  death  of  Sister  Libbie  Noall,  was 
a  sad  blow  to  us  all.  Many  a  tear  has 
been  shed  for  her  by  this  people;  she 
was  greatly  beloved  by  them. 

We  have  two  Primary  Associations 
organized  in  the  mission,  one  in  Hono- 
lulu, presided  over  by  a  native  sister, 
with  an  enrollment  of  twenty-five,  and 
one  here  with  an  enrollment  of  sixty.  I 
have  always  assisted  the  native  sister  in 
getting  up  hei  programs  for  our  con- 
ferences, and  planning  her  work,  so  we 
would  have  a  uniformity  in  our  exer- 
cises. None  of  the  missionary  sisters 
live  at  Honolulu.  That  is  the  reason 
the  native  sister  is  president  there.  She 
is  a  good  woman  and  takes  a  great  in- 
terest in  her  work. 

Our  greatest  draw-back  here  is  a  lack 
of  books.  Only  a  few  of  the  older  ones 
can  read  English.  All  our  Gospel  les- 
sons are  translated  into  the  native  lan- 
guage. There  is  a  great  difference  in 
teaching  these  children  and  our  beautiful 
children  in  Zion.  Everything  must  be 
so  simple  here,  or  the}1  cannot  grasp  the 
meaning.  But  we  soon  learn  to  love 
them  when  laboring  among  them. 

We  use  the  Primary  Hymn  book,  and 
speakers  Nos.  1  and  2.  Some  of  the 
simple  recitations  they  commit  and  re- 
cite very  nicely.      Most  of  the  dialogues. 


I  have  had  translated  into  t h < •  i r  language 
and  we  have  them  in  our  conferences, 
which  we  hold  here  at  Laie  every  six 
months,  both  associations  combined. 
The  children  take  a  great  interest  in 
th<  ir  meetings,  as  also  their  parents, 
but  it  is  here  as  in  all  places,  some 
are  more  energetic  than   others. 

The  Juvenile  Instructor  is  taken  by 
the  Mission  and  we  use  it  in  our  associa- 
tion. The  little  stories  in  it  delight  the 
children,  especially   the   "Letter-Box." 

On  the  first  of  ]une  we  did  indeed 
have  a  time  of  rejoicing  with  the  chil- 
dren. The  program  and  suggestion 
you  sent  vvere  just  what  we  needed  to 
make  the  day  one  long  to  be  remem- 
bered by  the  children.  My  native 
counselor  and  aid  took  great  pains  to 
decorate  our  meeting  house  for  the 
occasion.  A  large  photo  of  President 
Young  hung  in  one  end  of  the  house, 
decorated  with  wreaths  of  ferns  and 
flowers.  Large  bouquets  of  flowers 
wrere  on  the  stand,  and  when  meeting 
time  came  our  house  presented  a  pretty 
appearance.  The  children  were  all 
dressed  in  white,  and  all  did  their  parts 
well.  The  program  sent  us  had  been 
previously  translated,  and  delighted  the 
children,  for  it  was  something  new. 
After  meeting  was  over  refreshments 
were  served  for  the  children,  consisting 
of  cakes  and  lemonade.  This  was  a 
great  treat  to  them,  as  the}'  seldom 
have  anything  like  that.  The  day  was 
observed  by  the  Honolulu  Association 
in  a  way  similar  to  ours.  We  all  had 
a  nice  time,  and  felt  encouraged  in 
our  labors  of  love. 

We  thank  you  kindly  for  your  good 
suggestions  and  your  cheering  words. 
Please  write  to  us  as  often  as  you  can. 
We  will  anxiously  await  a  letter  from 
you  regarding  the  "Primary  Birthday," 
as  we  should  like  to  celebrate  it  too. 
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The  children  all  send  their  kind  love, 
or  "Aloha,"  to  you  and  all  the  Primary 
Sisters,  and  all  the  dear  children  of  the 
Latter-day  Saints. 

Ever  praying  for  the  welfare  of  the 
little  ones,  and  with  kind  love,  I   remain 

Your  Sister  in  the  Gospel, 

Ella   Cluff  Birdno. 


Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

July  6th,  1897. 

SlSTER- WORKERS  AND  DEAR  CHIL- 
DREN.— My  note  book  shows  me  that  it 
was  Saturday,  the  nineteenth  of  last 
September  that  Sister  Mary  A.  Freeze 
and  myself  met  with  the  children  of 
Sevier  Stake  in  Primary  conference  at 
Richfield. 

Their  Stake  President,  Sister  Louis- 
anna  Hepler,  gave  a  very  cheering  re- 
port of  the  success  attending  the  labors 
of  her  sister  officers  and  herself,  and  al- 
so of  the  good  work  done  by  the  Pri- 
mary children.  They  hold  Fairs  once 
in  two  or  three  years,  and  the  work 
done  by  many  of  the  children  is  won- 
derful, it  is  so  good.  By  having  the 
Fairs  two  or  three  years  apart,  those 
children  who  are  too  young  to  help  in 
one,  grow  old  enough  to  do  something 
for  the  next;  so  every  generation  can 
be  represented,  and  have  their  names 
enrolled  as  having  done  something  for 
the  Primary.  Twelve  Fairs  have  been 
held  in   that  Stake. 

Sister  Hepler  and  her  Counselors  in 
visiting  around  their  Stake  last  year, 
decided  to  take  more  time  than  is 
generally  given  to  such  work.  And 
they  found  that  it  paid  them  better  than 
making  such  hurried  visits  as  are 
usually  made.  They  took  time  to  talk 
and  counsel  with  the  officers  in  the 
different  settlements,  and  to  pick  up 
items  themselves  and  offer  suggestions 
where  needed,  not    being   in    such    haste 


as  to  pass  over  mistakes  which  should 
be  corrected,  or  leave  instructions  onlv 
partially  made  plain,  with  the  chance 
of  misunderstandings  creeping  in.  (This 
idea  is  a  good  one  for  consideration  by 
all  interested  in   the  work.  | 

The  children,  after  rendering  a  very 
pleasing  program  for  the  morning  session, 
were  dismissed  early,  giving  time  for  a 
good,  sensible  officers'  meeting,  in  which 
the  different  branch  associations  were  re- 
ported instead  of  the  children  being 
required  to  sit  and  listen  as  is  often  the 
case. 

The  reports  showed  fifty  earnest 
workers  in  the  Primaries  of  the  Stake; 
thirty-five  of  that  number  being  young 
girls  who  have  been  chosen  as  Aids  to 
the  Presidents  and  Counselors.  Each 
Association  has  three  or  four  Aids;  which 
lightens  the  burdens  of  the  Presidents 
and  Counselors  very  much,  and  trains 
the  young  girls  for  future  usefulness. 
(Another  excellent  idea,  which  Sister 
Hepler  caught  at  an  officers'  meeting 
in  Salt  Lake  City,  one  conference 
time. ) 

Many  of  the  reports  were  given  by 
these  young  Aids,  instead  of  their  senior 
officers.  Nearly  every  association,  if 
not  each  one,  was  represented  as  hav- 
ing a  set  of  officers  who  keep  the  Word 
of  Wisdom.  Sister  Hepler  encouraged 
this  commendable  feature  by  stating 
that  she  had  been  a  careful  observer  of 
tne  Word  of  Wisdom  for  eighteen  years, 
with  increasing  health  and  strength  of 
body  and  mind. 

One  of  the  sisters  reported  that  in 
her  association  the  little  boys  had  been 
encouraged  to  attend  their  meetings  by 
giving  them  a  party  occasionally,  and 
letting  them  pay  ten  cents  a  ticket. 
The  Bishop  was  interested  in  the  move- 
ment and  had  always  presided  at  their 
parties.      A  brother   musician    came    and 
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played  for  them,  donating  his  services. 
He  had  promised  that  lie  should  come 
in  sometimes,  and  surprise  the  children. 
Waltzing  was  to  be  discouraged,  and 
the  children  taught  the  pretty,  old- 
fashioned  square  dances,  reels,  etc. 
Sister  Hepler  notified  her  officers  that 
at  their  meeting  in  the  winter,  if  the 
weather  should  be  cold  and  unfavorable, 
the  children  were  not  to  be  called. 
They  would  hold  an  officers'  meeting, 
but  not  have  the  little  ones  venture  out. 
She  wanted  to  get  matters  so  arranged 
that  thev  could  hold  an  officers'  meet- 
ing all  day,  and  have  a  chance  to  get 
acquainted,  and  time  to  talk  over  busi- 
ness, so  that  mistakes  might  be  avoided. 

A  set  of  questions  would  be  prepared 
to  be  presented  in  their  officers'  meet- 
ing to  be   held   in  the  winter. 

While  this  meeting  of  the  officers  was 
going  on,  a  company  of  young  girls  pre- 
pared a  tempting  repast  in  another  part 
of  the  meeting  house,  to  which  the  sis- 
ters were  pleasantly  invited,  and  by 
which  they  were  greatly  refreshed. 

A  gratifying  feature  of  the  conference 
was  the  presence  of  a  number  of  the 
prominent  brethren  of  Richfield.  The 
sisters,  of  course,  are  expected  at  such 
conferences,  and  they  were  there,  in 
their  proper  places. 

Bishop  Theodore  Brandly,  of  Rich- 
field, was  among  the  brethren  who 
spoke  good  words  for  and  to  the  chil- 
dren and  their  Primary  Officers.  One 
thing  Brother  Brandly  told,  was  so  good 
an  illustration,  I  should  like  all  the 
children  to  read  or  hear  it,  and  have  it 
to   think   about. 

He  said  that  when  he  was  on  a  mis- 
sion in  Germany,  he  saw  two  pictures 
which  so  impressed  him  that  he  got 
them  and  sent  them  home  to  his  chil- 
dren. One  of  the  pictures  was  of  a 
little  boy  standing  on  the  edge  of  a  great 


precipice,  and  looking  as  though  he 
would  certainly  fall  and  be  dashed  to 
pieces.  The  other  was  of  a  iittle  girl 
crossing  a  iarge  stream  of  water  on  a 
very  narrow  plank,  and  seeming  to  be 
in  the  greatest  danger  of  being  drowned. 
These  pictures  are  to  be  held  up  to  the 
light,  when  a  portion  of  each  becoming 
illuminated,  shows  an  angel  guarding 
the  child,  and  holding  it  from  falling. 
"Now,"  the  Bishop  said,  "if  we  could 
see  the  truth,  if  our  eyes  could  be  un- 
covered so  that  we  might  behold  things 
as  they  really  are,  we  should  see  an 
angel  by  every  child,  guarding  it  al- 
ways, and  trying  to  keep  it  safe  from 
every  evil.  And  these  kind  angels  are 
always  grieved  when  any  child  says  or 
does  anything  that  is  not  right.  If  we 
could  see  these  angels  always,  should 
we  ever  do  wrong?  Would  a  boy  ever 
swear  if  he  stopped  to  think  that  his 
guardian  angel  was  right  there,  so  close 
to  him  that  every  word  he  said  was 
plainly  heard?  Would  a  girl  ever  do  a 
thing  that  she  would  not  want  her  mo- 
ther to  know  about,  if  she  remembered 
always  that  her  angel  was  close  by, 
and  watching  her  carefully,  if  her  mother 
were  not?  It  would  be  well  tor  us  all 
to  remember,  that,  just  as  those  pictures 
show,  our  angels  are  always  near  us, 
and  are  grieved  whenever  we  allow  our- 
selves to  do  or  say  a  wrong  thing. 

Besides  this,  many  excellent  lessons 
were  given;  and  the  children  did  their 
parts  so  well,  it  was  plain  to  see  that 
good  teachings  were  not  lost  on  them. 
Sister  Freeze  and  myself  both  spoke  in 
the  meetings,  and  had  a  delightful  time 
during  our  visit  to  Richfield. 

A  Primary  Conference  of  Tooele  Stake 
was  held  at  Grantsville  the  13th  of  last 
March,  Sister  Rose  Wallace  and  myself 
being  visitors  from  Salt  Lake  City. 
The  weather  being  very    cold    and    disa- 
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greeable  at  the  time,  prevented  many 
from  attending.  But  a  very  enjoyable 
and  instructive  conference  was  held, 
nevertheless.  Both  officers  and  children 
acquitted  themselves  creditably  in  all 
respects.  L.    L.    Greene- Richards. 


NOTES  FROn  A  LITTLE  JOURNAL 

Samish  Lake  fills  a  lovely  little  valley, 
entirely  surrounded  by  beautiful  timber. 
Here  is  a  huge  mountain  named  Chuck- 
anut,  upon  which  the  mists  rested  hiding 
from  view  its  gorgeous  vales  of  green. 
New  Whatcom  is  the  nicest  little  town 
of  any  consequence  after  passing  into 
British  Columbia.  There  we  saw  the 
stump  of  a  tree  that  was  taken  out  of  the 
hill  somewhere  near  there,  which  meas- 
ured fourteen  feet  in  diameter.  At  5:50 
we  arrived  at  Vancouver,  where  papa 
hired  a  man  who  had  a  gurney  to  convey 
us  to  the  Waverly  Hotel,  for  75  cents. 
The  man  who  owned  the  vehicle  sent  a 
teamster  with  us  who  made  a  demand 
for  $3,  but  papa  would  not  pay  it.  For 
two  days  we  stayed  at  the  Waverly 
Hotel,  and  had  two  rooms  for  50  cents 
each  a  day,  but  they  were  not  nearly  so 
nice  as  the  rooms  we  had  at  the  North- 
ern Hotel  in  Seattle. 

January  7,  1897.  After  breakfast  papa 
went  on  board  the  steamship,  Miowera, 
and  found  that  the  berths,  one,  two  and 
three  in  the  second  cabin,  had  been  re- 
served for  our  company,  (that  was,  we 
three  and  the  eight  missionaries.)  Papa 
said  that  the  accommodations  in  the 
second  cabin  were  better  than  he  and 
Aunt  Ellen  had  in  the  first  cabin  of  the 
Wyoming  and  the  Wisconsin  eleven 
years  ago.  In  the  afternoon  we  went  to 
the  Stanley  Park,  which  is  a  very  fine 
place.  We  first  saw  the  large  black 
bears,  then,  in  a  cage,  a  couple  of  Urge 
eagles.      One  of  these    was  a  bald    eagle, 


the  other  was  black,  fn  the  next  cage 
were  about  a  dozen  cockatooes;  and  in 
the  next  a  little  monkey.  And  next,  a 
bird  with  a  red  back,  blue  breast,  green 
head  and  tail  and  some  blue  on  its  wings. 
I  think  that  is  the  way  it  is  marked, 
although  I  have  almost  forgotten.  At 
any  rate,  it  had  three  colors  on  it  some 
where.  In  a  large  cage,  or  sort  of 
chicken-coop  ,  off  at  one  side,  was  an 
extra  large  bird.  It  was  either  an  ostrich 
or  an  emu,  if  I  learned  which,  I  have 
forgotten. 

By   Vilate  Pearl  Burton.      Age  /J  years. 

(TO  BE  CONTINUED.) 


FOR  THE    LETTER=BOX. 

Snowflakf,  Navajo  Co.,  Arizona, 

June  27,  1897. 

Dear  Little  Letter-Box: — It  pleased 
me  when  a  lady  told  me  I  could  write  to 
the  children's  letter-box.  I  live  away  off 
in  Arizona,  in  a  little  town  called  Snow- 
flake.  I  go  to  school  in  winter  and  have 
six  studies.  My  mother  is  a  widow  and 
keeps  a  hotel.  I  have  two  brothers, 
Willie  ana  Jimmie.  I  am  nine  years  old. 
I  love  to  go  to  Sunday  School,  and  can 
repeat  the  Ten  Commandments. 

Millie  Hall. 


Georgetown,  Kane  Co.,  Utah. 

June  20th,   1897. 

I  >i  \r  Letter-Box: — As  I  never  see  any- 
thing written  from  this  place,  I  thought 
I  would  write  a  little.  I  live  on  the 
farm  with  my  ma  and  one  brother  and 
•two  sisters.  We  have  lots  of  pet  lambs. 
and  other  things  whirl)  belong  to  farm 
life.  I  read  all  the  letters  in  the  letter- 
box and  think  they  are  all  nice.  Hut  I 
never  read  anything  more  interesting 
than    the  one  in     |une,   signed  Oak    Leaf. 


4N.S 
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[  love  to  read  of  any  one  who  has  seen 
our  deal  Prophet.  )osepli  Smith.  It 
must  have  bet_n  very  affecting  when  he 
met  his  little  boys,  after  he  came  out  of 
prison.  My  pa  saw  him  when  he  was  a 
boy,  and  I  love  to  hear  him  tell  about 
him.  I  have  never  seen  President 
Woodruff,  but  hope  1  shall  sometime. 
He  baptized  my  Grandpa  in  England.  1 
hope  Oak  Leaf,  or  some  one  like  her, 
will   write  again. 

Emily   C.  Johnson.     Age  10  years. 


Oakley,  Cassia  Co.,  Idaho. 

July,  1897. 
Well,  Little  Friends.  I  am  going  to 
tell  you  about  a  butterfly,  this  time.  My 
little  grandchildren  had  a  butterfly  in  the 
winter,  a  real  live  one.  They  were 
bringing  in  the  night  wood  as  their 
father  chopped  it.  As  he  split  one  of 
the  sticks  in  two,  to  the  surprise  of  all, 
out  flew  a  beautiful  spotted  butterfly. 
The  stick  was  decayed,  and  the  butterfly 
got  in  there  somehow,  we  could  not  tell 
just  how;  many  things  in  nature  are 
very  wonderful  until  we  find  them  out. 
The  air  was  so  cold  that  the  poor  butter- 
fly was  chilled  directly.  One  of  the  chil- 
dren picked  it  up  very  carefully,  and 
took  it  into  the  house.  Their  mother 
had  a  window  full  of  plants,  some  of 
them  in  bloom.  They  placed  the  pretty 
thing  among  them,  and  soon  the  warmth 
of  the  room  revived  it,  and  it  flew 
around  apparently  enjoying  itself  as 
well  as  if  it  had  been  summer  time.  It 
lived  and  seemed  to  find  all  the  refresh- 
ment it  needed  in  sweetened  water,  and 
in  the  leaves  and  flowers.  At  night  it 
slept  underneath  a  leaf  snugly  tucked 
away.  It  was  a  pretty  sight,  fluttering 
over  the  window  and  around  the  house, 
seeming  as  happy  as  if  out  of  doors,  in 
warm  weather.  The  children  enjoyed  it 
very    much  for  six    weeks.     And  then — 


Ob'  doleful  tale  to  tell.  Mist.r  'Thomas 
Cat,"  as  the  youngest  child  called  him, 
in  spite  of  all  their  care,  caught  it  and 
ate  it  up  in  a  second.  I  can  tell  you 
the  little  ones  were  very  sorry  to  lose 
their  pretty  plaything,  and  they  have  not 
felt  quite  so  well  towards  their  cat  since. 
Don't  you  think  it  was  a  funny  place  for 
a  butterfly  to   be,   in  a   stick  of    wood? 

Oak  Leaf. 


Bi.ukf  City,  June  26th,  1897. 
Di'.ar  Children: — -The  story  which  I 
am  going  to  tell  you  is  about  dis- 
obedience. It  was  late  in  the  winter, 
when  the  ground  was  covered  with  snow. 
One  night  after  school  a  number  of  the 
boys  got  together  on  the  school  ground, 
and  all  agreed  to  go  the  next  day  to  the 
hill  for  a  sleigh  ride.  They  were  going 
to  take  their  little  sisters  with  them.  The 
hill  which  they  were  going  to  was  about 
a  mile  from  their  homes.  At  the  time 
appointed,  most  of  the  boys  were  ready. 
One  boy's  mother  told  him  she  would 
rather  he  would  not  go  that  day,  as  his 
father  needed  his  help,  and  the  hill  was 
so  far  away.  But  Tommy,  (for  that  was 
his  name,)  said  all  the  rest  of  the  boys 
were  going,  and  he  thought  he  might  go 
too.  Tom's  mother  spoke  kindly,  but 
told  him  not  to  go  When  the  boys 
came  for  Tom  he  was  out  in  the  garden. 
Tom  slily  crept  into  the  barn  yard,  and 
got  his  sled,  and  went  «vith  the  boys.  At 
length  they  reached  the  hill,  but  all  the 
time  Tommy  was  not  enjoying  himself 
at  all.  The  boys  began  at  once,  skating 
and  sliding  down  the  hill  side.  The 
first  time  Tom  got  on  his  sled,  it  knocked 
against  a  large  rock  .and  was  broken  all 
to  pieces,  and  his  wrist  was  put  out  of 
place.  That  taught  Tommy  a  lesson, 
and  he  has  never  from  that  day  to  this, 
disobeyed  his  parents. 

Sarah  E.  Perkins.      Age  n  years. 


Awarded 

Highest    Honors— World's    Fair, 

Gold  Medal— Midwinter  Fair. 

Da 

w  CREAM 

BAKING 
POWDER 

MOST  PERFECT  MADE. 

A  pure  Grape  Cream  of  Tartar  Powder.    Free 
from  Ammonia,  Alum  or  any  other  adulterant. 

In  all  the  great  Hotels,  the  leading 
Clubs  and  the  homes,  Dr.  Price's  Cream 
Baking  Powder  holds  its  supremacy 

4»  Years  the  Standard. 


There  is  an  Immense  amount  of  satisfaction  to  u 
man  In  putting  011  a  well  fitting  shirt.  It  always  line 
the  "Just  right"  appearance  that  Indicates  the  well- 
bred  man.  Kitting  as  It  does, It  doesn't'  niu8s"8o  easily. 
Laundry  hills  are  less,  repairs  are  leas  and  they  wear 
about  twice  as  long.  There  is  general  economy  In 
buying  our  shirts  with  starched  collars  and  cuffs  at- 
tached ;  we  have  them  at  600,  (10c,  75c,  $1,  tlM  and  $l.r,0. 

A  full  line  of  colored  shirts,  with  sepurato  collars 
and  cuffs  of  same  matorlal,  70c,  ?  1.  1 1  '  ■  and  91,60, 

Tho  very  swell  shirt  Is  the  colored  Shirt,  soft  front, 
to  be  worn  with  white  collars  and  cuffs.  All  tho  late 
patterns  can  he  fmmd  here. 

Same  styles  In  Hoys'  Shirts  that  we  havo  In  uiun's. 

STRICTLY    ONE    PRIOE 

J.  P.  GARDNER. 


NO.    I9C-I3I 


Keep  Money  at  Home 

By  Insuring  in  the 

HOME 

FIRE 
"UTAH 


HEBER  J.  GRflJlT  <S  GO, 

General  Agents. 

Wonder  of  the  Age. 
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I Mountain  Chief  Liniment! 


(TOR    MAW    OB    I1BAHT.) 

A    flnro     Cure*    for    RheurafiUfim    and 
a,  a     Nouraltfft,      Kprnlm,      Out*,       HruluM, 
S   )      Uurm,  Ohnpptxl   Llnnd*  or  Pace,  Front- 
Mt-K,  Born  Throat,  Lnmn  B«fc. 

Apply  nxtnrnalljr  and  rub  In  thorough- 
lj.       Thli  lliilmont  la  gtiarai  t-  ...i 

1-HHI-4HKI.     MI 

A.  W.  WINBERG  &  CO. 

Bolt  rj\kn  OUT,  TUh. 


CURRENT  TIM1;  TABLE. 

IN    tKHI'T  JIL1    Sli,  1H97. 

II    WK8  SALT  LAKK  CITY. 

No.  Yi—  Knr  Bingham  7:M)  a.  m. 

No.    2     Knr    I'rovn,   Brand    Junction  and  all 

points  Kant  M5  a.  m. 

No.    4— For   1'rovo,  (irand  Junction  and   all 

points  East  7:40  p.  lu. 

No.  C> — For  Kinglitiin,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Manti, 
Belknap,  ltlchllcld  and  all  Intermediate 
points  .    1:35  p,  m. 

No.  5     1-  nr  Ugden  mill   Intcrnii'il  late  points      5:30  p.  in. 

No.  8— For  Eureka,  I'ayson,  Provo  and  all 
Intermediate  points     "  5:00  p.m. 

No.    3— For  Ogden  ard  the  West  9:10p.m. 

No.    1— For  Ogden  and  the  West 12:30p.m. 

ARIilN  E8  AT  SALT  LAKK  III  Y. 

No.  1— From  Bingham,  I'rovo,  Grand  Junc- 
tion and  the  Kast         12:20p.m. 

No.  3 — From  I'rovo,  (iraud  Junction  and  the 
East  ...  9:05p  m. 

No.  5 — From  PrOYO,  Blngbam,  Eureka.  Helk- 
nap,  Hichlicld,  Manti  and  all  intermediate 
points  5:25  p.  m. 

No.  2— From  Ogden  and  the  West  8:35  a.m. 

No.  4— From  Ogden  and  the  West  7:30p.m. 

No.  6 — From  Ogden  ami  Intermediate  points  1:30  p.  m. 

No.  7— From  Knreka,  I'ayson,  Provo  and  all 
intermediate  points 10:00  a.m. 

Only  line  lunning  through  Pullman  Palace  Sleeping 
Cars  from  Salt  Lake  City  to  San  Francisco,  Salt  Lake 
City  to  Denver  Tla  Grand  Junction,  and  Salt  Lake  City 
to  Kansas  City  and  Chicago  via  Colorado  points. 

TICKET  OFFICE,  103    W.  SECOND   SOUTH   STREET. 
FOSTOKFICE  CORNER. 

D.C.DODGE.  F.  A.  WADLEIGH, 

Gen'l  Manager.  Gen'l  Pas-engcr  Agt. 

r~— — r  h.    L.  HOODY 

■  RECENTLV    OF     NEW    YORK 

Expert  Optician. 
\    Glasses  fitted  for  all  errors 
T    of  refraction.    Glasses  foi 

LI     Astigmatism  a  specialty. 
i  ,  ,  , ,,    J     Difficult     cases      Invited 

Tests  and  advice  free. 
l)oom  422,  Constitution  Building. 


IH.  K.THomflsf 

4&  Si  50  7UTRI1S   STR66T, 
SALT    LAKE    CITY 


Dm  Goods,  Shoes, 
Notions,  etc. 

THE  LEADING  CASH  HOUSE 


.  T 


AS 


eWMMrvyOO 


! 


Oreoon  Snort  Line  R.  R., 

<  •p*Titt  ink'  1431  in  11m  ol  iC:iiir",i'i 

thmiiKli  MM  thrlTliiK  Ktutfft  of 

UTAH,  IDAHO,  WYOMING, 

OREGON  and  MONTANA. 


THE  ONLY   ROAD 

to  BUTTE,  HEI  ENA.  PORTLAND, 
and  the  North  Pacific  Coast. 


Four  Iluily  Trains  llilnirn 
SALT  I,  IKK  <    ITV  ami  OGD1    \ 

The  POPULAR  LINE  to  all  Utah  Mining  Districts 

THE  ONLY  KOAI)  TO  MEKGT'R. 


THE  FASTEST  SERVICE 

In  Connection  with  (ho 

UNION    PACIFIC    SY5TEM 

TO  ALili  POINTS  KAST. 


Buy   your   tickets    via    the    "SHORT    I,INE," 

Utah's  Fasiosl  and  Host  Kailio.id. 

City  Ticket  Office,  201  S.  Main  Sf.  Salf  Lake  City. 

S.  W.  ECCLES,  D.  E.  BURLEY, 

Gen'l  Traffic  Mgr.  Gen.  Pass.  &  Ticket  Agt 

W.   H.  BANCROFT, 
Vice-President  and  Gen'l  Manager. 


DENVER  &  RIO  GRANDE 

RAILROAD. 


Scenic  Line  of  the  World 


The  only  line  running  TWO  THROUGH  FAST 
TRAINS  DAILY  to  Leadville,  Aspen,  Pu- 
eblo, Colorado  Springs  and  Denver. 


EFFECTIVE  NOVEMBER  25.  139*. 


Train  No.  2  leaves  Ogden  7:00  a.  m..  Salt  Lake  8:06  a. 

in.:  arrives  at  Pueblo  6:10  a.  m.,  Colorado  Springs 

7:11  a.  m.,  Denver  10.30  a.  in.,  Cripple  Creek  9  60  a.  m] 
Train  No.  4  leaves  Ogden  6:35  p.  m.,Salt  Lake  7  :  40p.m. 

arrives  at  Pueblo  6:  27p.  m.,  Colorado  Springs  «  54 

p.  m.,  Denver  9:JS  p.  m. 

Connections  made  at  Pueblo,  Colorado  Springs  and 
Denver  with  all  Unas  east. 

Elegant  day  coaches,  chair  cars  and  Pullman  sleep- 
•r*  on  all  trains. 

Take  the  D.  ft  R.  G.  and  have  a  comfortable  trip 
aad  enjoy  the  finest  scenery  on  tiae  continent. 

A.  8.  MUQHB8,        B  F  XBVIliS,        3.  K.  BOOPKS. 
Traffie  Manager,  Om.  Apnt,  O.  P.  *  T.  A., 

Dmctr,  Cblo.  Sail  Lakt  CUy.  Dtmr.  CW. 


TRE 

PEOPLE'S 

FAV2RITE 


Trains  Leave  and  arrive  Salt  Lake  City  as  follows: 
(In  effect  March  16,  1S97.) 

leave: 
'•The  Overland  Limited"    for  Chicago,  St. 
Paul,  St  Louis,  Omaha,  Kansas  City, 

Denver  and  Park  City 7  00  a.  m 

"The  Fast  Mail"  for  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 

Omaha,  Kansas  City  and  Denver ....   6  25  p.  m 

arrive: 
'The  Overland  Limited"  from  Chicago,  St. 
Louis,  Omaha,  Kansas  City,  Denver 
and  Park  City 3  10  p.m 

'■The  Fast  Mail"  from  Chicago,  St.  Paul, 
St.  Louis,  Omaha,  Kansas  City  and 
Denver 3  30  a.  m 


City  Ticket  Office  201  Main  St.,  Salt  Lake  City, 

Telephone  No.  665. 

Only  one  night  on  the  road  to  Omaha,  two  nights 
to  Chicago  and  St.  Louis.    Other  lines  one  night  ad- 

The  Union  Pacific  is  the  only  line  through  to  above 
points  without  change  of  cars,  and  the  only  line 
operating  Buffet  Smoking  and  Library  Cars  and 
Pullman  Dining  Cars,  with  11  and  12  hourB  quickest 
time  to  Mo.  Rlv.  and  Chicago  respectively. 

H.  M.  CLAY, 

General  Agent. 


BUY  NO  INCUBATOR 

AND  PAT  FOR  IT  BEFORE  GIV- 

INO  IT  A  TRIAL. 
The  firm  who  is  afraid  to  let 
you  try  their  Incubator  be- 
fore buying  It  has  no  faith 
in  their  machine.  We  will 
'sell  you  ours  ON  TRIAL. 
Not  a  Cent  until  tried, 
and  a  child  can  run  It  with  5  minutes'  attention 
a  day.     We  won 

FIRST  PRIZE  WORLD'S  FAIR, 
and  will  win  you  for  a  steady  customer  If  you 
will  only  buy  ours  on  trial.  Our  large  catalogue 
will  cost  you  5c  and  give  you  $100  worth  of  prac- 
tical information  on  poultry  and  incubators  and 
the  money  there  is  in  the  business.  Plans  for 
Brooders,  Houses,  etc,  25c.  N.B.— Send  us  the 
names  of  three  persons  interested  in  poultry  and 
25c  and  we  will  Bend  you  '  The  Bicycle;  Its  Care 
and  Repair,"  a  book  of  ISOsubjects  and  80  illus- 
trations, worth  |5  to  any  bicycle  rider. 

VON  CULIN  INCUBATOR  CO., 

Sox  1106,   Dclewarc  City.    Oil, 


SILVER  BROS. 

Iron  Works,  Machine  Shop  and  Foundry 

Make  all  kinds  of  IRON  and  BRASS  CAST- 
INGS and  FORCINGS,  and  are  well  prepared 
to  furnish  all  kinds  of  Mining  Machinery,  Min- 
ing; Cars  with  self-oiling  axles  and  wheels;  also 
Architectural  Ironwork  in  all  its  brunches. 

We  have  lately  added  to  our  plant  machines  for 
Orindino  and  Comtf/tltittj/  Flvur  Mill  Roll*. 

We  are  agents  for  MlUer  Duplex  Steam  Pumps. 

Office  and  Works  at  149  W   North  Temple  Street 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.    Telephone  No.  15fi. 


JOHN  HHGMHN  St  SON. 

PIONEER  TAILtORS   OF  UTAH- 

E   HAVE  just  received    the  most    complete 

ine    of    Domestic    and    Imported    Woolen 

Suitings  that  can  be   found   in  the    city.      All    the 

latest   in  Scotch  Cheviots  and  Tweeds;  Casimeres 

and  Clay  Worsteds.     Beautiful  Linings  to  match. 


iij1 


OUR  S18.00  SUITS  CAN   NOT 
BE  DUPLICATED.        .... 

We  make  a    specialty  of    Dress    and    Evening 

Suits. 

JOHN  HflGMflN  &  SON, 

172  STATE  STREET,  -         -         SALT  LAKE  CITY 

MOTE  THE  ADDRESS. 


W.  S.  PIERCE, 

DEHL.ER    IIS 

School  Desks, 

Blackboards, 

Maps,  Charts, 
Globes,    Etc. 


No  waiting  for  goods.  Lowest  Prices. 
Send  your  orders  in  before  the  sizes  you 
want  are  gone.     Send  for  Catalogue 

W.  3.  PIERCE, 

TELEPHONE  NO.  577. 
501,  505,  507  Constitution  Bldg.,     -     Salt  Lake  City. 


BURN 

Castle  Gate  and 

Winter  Quarters 


4r< 


COAL 


vi* 


The   Best   in    the    Market 


MINED  IN  UTAH 


P.V.GOflLGOMP'Ny 

D.  J.  SHARP,  Agent 


T3  80.  Ill  SI. 


iran «. 


ELiIRS    JWORPJS    &   SOHS   CO., 

SALT  LAKE  CITY. 

Benjamin  Franklin  once  said  :  "I  only  need  visit  the  graveyard  ot  a  com 
munity  to  know  the  character  of  the  people." 

In  doing  your  part  toward  the  preservation  of  the  people's  character  in  this 
direction,  you  will  find  it  much  to  your  advantage  to  deal  with  the  largest  firm  in 
this  region  of  the  country.  We  will  give  you  the  lowest  figures  for  the  hest  class 
of  workmanship.     Write  for  prices  and  designs. 

ElilflS   MORRIS    &   SO^S    CO., 

21  to  30  W.  South  Temple  Street. 

OPPOSITE    ENTRKNCS    TO    TE37WF>L-G    BLOCK. 


GRAfllTE  ^  MflRBliE  PHuHEfiTS  f  HEADSTONES 


LHGOON, 

Seventeen  miles  north  on  the 

^Salt  Lake  &  Ogden  Railway.^ 

The  most  desirable  place  in  the  State  to  take  the  Sunday  Schools  for  a 
day's  outing.  Fishing,  Boating,  Swinging,  and  an  excellent  field  for  all 
Field  Sports.  We  have  just  completed  at  great  expense,  a  beautiful  plat 
for  Base-ball  games. 

Sunday  School  superintendents  and  the  general  public  are  invited  to 
call  and  get  full  particulars  at  our  Main  Street  Office,  No.  161. 

The  trains  will  run  as  follows  until  further  notice  : 

Leave  Salt  Lake  7:00,  9-00  and  1 1 :00  a.  m.,  1 :40,  3:40,  5:40  and  7:40  p.m. 
Returning1,  leave  Lagoon  8:00  a.  m.,  10:00  a.  m.,  12:00  m.,  2:40,  4:40,  6:40 
and  10:40  p.  m. 

Special  trains  for  special  days. 


H.  W.   BROWN 


T.   R.  BLACK 


C.  I-I.   CROW, 

Salt  Lake  Saddlery  Co.     saddie  ni  ums  »m<>am' 


HOME  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

HARNESS  and  SADDliERY 

p»jp  OF   HLiLi    DESCRIPTIONS 

Dealers   i r> t^ 

Saddlery,  Hardware.  Leather,  Whips, 
Season  Goods,  Etc. 

THE  ONLY  UP-TO-DATE  FACTORY  AND 

HARNESS  STORE  IN  THE 

STATE. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 


17  W.  Second  South  Strett. 


Carries  a  complete 
line  of  ■ — . 

Harness, 
Saddles, 
Blankets, 
Robes,  Whips,  Spurs, 

Brushes  and  Combs. 

BUGGY  HARNESS  FROM  $6.50  UP. 
SADDLES  FROM  $4.00  UP. 


Makes  a  Specialty  of   repairing  and 
QUICK  WORK. 

58  L  U  South  St. 


THE  CRAGER  WIRE  AND  IRON  WORKS, 


T 


t  till  1  :< 


Iron   and   Steel 

Fences, 

Flower  Stands, 
Window  Grands 

— AND— 

pec  KIN&5  op 
Fancy  Wire 


-AND— 


Can  furnish  References  from  Leading  Firms  in  City  and  State. 


«jb  Iron  Work. 


We  make  a  specialty  of  Cemetery  and  City  Lot  fences,  in  endless  design  and 
will  guarantee  our  prices  lower  than  the  same  quality  of  fence  can  be  laid  down  for 
from  the  east.  If  you  want  anything  in  this  line  we  should  be  pleased  to  have  ycu 
call  at  our  factory,  54  Market  Street,  or  write  for  our  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

We  Wt  to  wow 


o 


How  much  Plymouth  Red  Tag 
Binding  Twine  is  in  the  hands 
of  our  Patrons  unsold. 

pCE/^E  I^pOI^y  f\]  OjvlQE, 

As  we  have  customers 
whose  orders 

WE  MUST  FILL. 

Have  you  any  Woods  or 

Champion  Mowers  unsold? 

PLEASE    ANSWER    AT    ONCE. 

CO-OPERATIVE   WAGON    &    MACHINE    CO., 

GEO.   T.  ODELL,  General  Manager,  Utah  ana  Idaho- 


DAYNES  &  COALTER. 


THE   SALT    LAKE    MUSIC    DEALERS 

flow  occupy  tl?e  former  location  of  Qoalter  0  Snelorove. 


PIANOS  $10  Per  Month. 


-*$►- 


ORGANS  $7  Per  Month. 


PUBLISHERS  OF  THE  L.  D.  S.  ANTHEM  BOOK. 

CATALOGUE    FREE.  DAYNES    <£    COAL.TER.:  74-    MAIN    STREE1 


N.  LALONDE, 

12  Main  St. 

SCIENTIFIC  OPTICIAN, 

Late  of  Chicago. 


jf  '*;.>-'v- ';" 


North  ofDaynes  & 
Coaltcr'b  Music 
House. 


All  Tests  and  Examination  of  Eyes  FREE. 


American  Biscuit  &  Manufacturing  Co, , 

Successors  to  Utah  Cracher  Factory. 
[HENRY    WALLACE,    Manager] 

Manufacturers  of  the  Celebrated 

SILVER  BRAND  OF  FINE  CRACKERS. 

27  E.  3rd  South  fit..      Salt  Lake  City. 

16-38 


Can  You  Afford  $100 

For  a  Bicycle? 


If  so,  don't  fail  to  examine  our  line  of  STEARNS   "'   STER- 
LINGS for$ioo 

If  not,   see  our  strictly  high  grade    RAMBLERS    at    $80,    ar>d 
IDEALS  at  from  $35  to  $50,  and  our  High  Grade,  1896  TRIBUNES 

at  $60.  Seeond-Hand  Wheels  at  Your  Oujn  Prieelll 

We  are  also  Leaders      ^-^y 

in  Base-Hall,  Tennis,  Foot-Ball,  Basket-Bail  and  all  Athletic  Goods. 
FIRE   WORKS,  the  Largest  Stock  in  the  West.   KODAKS  and 
Photograph  Supplies,  Wholesale  and  Retail. 

OUR  BIG  1897  CATALOGUE  FOR  ASKING  -GET  IT. 

>3=*iL  •*-  - 


JIlSllllUlllllUI- 


Browning;  Brothers, 


155-7  Main  Street, 
SALiT   LiflKE   CITY, 


2414  Washington  Avenue. 

OCDEN,  UTAH- 


POWDER 

Absuluirly  Pure 


There  is 
no  substitute  for 


ROYAL     &, 


Baking  Powder. 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure 


me  Henry  Dinwoodey  Furniture  company, 

SALiT   liRKE   CITY,  UTAH. 

Baby  Carriages,  ^efpigeFators,  Furniture, 

CARPETS,  WAIiIt  PAPER,  STOVES  ^  CROCKERY. 


s 


1 


^ 


1 1  'is  well  known  that  this  famous  Institution  was  originally  organized  for  the  importation  of 

♦£=— ^fcENERAL    MERCHANDISE?]  *— ^3* 


^GENERAL   MERCHANDISE?]  *■ 

Growing  continuously.  It  is  now  the  moat  reliable  place  in  Utah  for  the  purchaser  of 

Dress  and  Dry  Goods,  Notions,  Wraps  and  Garments, 

Boots,  Shoes  and  Clothing,  Carpets  and  Wall  Paper, 
ftroceries,  Stationery,  Hardware,  Tinware,  Crockery, 

Glass,  Stoves,  Ranges,  Tools,  Drugs,  Etc., 

Whether  the  intent  be  to  buy  at  WHOLESALE  or  RETAIL. 

Ham  Street,  SALT  LAKE  CITY.  T.  G.   WEBBER.  Superintendent. 

*•»  ALL  GOODS  GUARANTEED-** 

Free  tfial  cans  offered,  tested  and  endorsed  by  lead- 
ing chemists,  used  in  the  very  finest  hotels,  bakeries, 

restaurants  and  families,  manu- 
factured by  people  who  have  lived 
in  Salt  Lake  twenty-five  years; 
what  more  can  be  said  for  Three 
Crown  Baking  Powder  and  what 
risk  can  you  take  in  giving  it  a 
lair  trial? 

HEWLETT    BROS.    CO., 

MHNUFRCTURERS. 


